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All communications for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
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JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the postoffice—whether directed to his name or anoth- 
er’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsi- 
ble for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may contin- 
ue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
Office or not. 

8. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the postofiice, or re- 
moving and leaving them uncalled for, is prima facie 
evidence of intentional fraud. 


- POETRY. 
; BEST. . 


BY ROSE TERRY. 





“Love is better than house or lands ; 
So, Sir Steven, I'll ride with thee!’’ 
Quick she steps where the courser stands, 
Light she springs to the saddle tree. 
Love is better than kith or kin; 
So close she clung and so close clasped he, 
They heard no sob of the bitter wind, 
Nor the snow that shuddered along the lea, 
Love is better than life or breath! 
The drifts are over the horse’s knee ; 
Softly they sink to the soft, cold death, 
And the snow-shroud folds them silently. 
Houses and lands are gone for aye, 
Kith and kin like the wild wind flee, 
Life and breath have fluttered away, 
But love hath blossomed eternally. 
—March Atlantic. 


SUB ROSA. 


BY ROSH TERRY. 





Who knows the secret of the rose? 

Deep in her silent heart it glows: 

The sun alone, from upper air, 

Discerns the heavenly mystery there. 

Is there one human soul that knows 

The sacred secret of the rose? 

Not he who sad and daunted stands, 

Afraid to reach his trembling hands, 

Afraid to grasp the bliss that lies 

Deep in those golden mysteries, 

Lest men or angels shout in scorn 

The legend of the rose’s thorn, 

Not he who wastes his listless hours, 

Like idle moths, bn way flowers: 

High on the rose’s front serene 

Blazes the crown that marks the queen, 

No soul that dares that sign deny 

Shallin her fragrant bosom lie. 

Not he who knows no more delight 

Than dwells within his fickle sight ; 

For blush and bloom may pass away 

In compass of a Summer’s day; 

But stil] the rose’s heart is sweet, 

Though all its outward glow be fleet. 

But he who meets its keenest thorn 

With gracious strength and tender scorn; 

Who knows the royal heart that stands 

Waiting the touch of royal hands; 

Who trusts to love's eternity 

When love’s own blossoms fade and die; 

Who waits with passion’s patient strength 

For passion’s peace, that comes at length— 

He only conquers, for he knows 

The sacred secret of the rose, 
—Harper’s Magazine for February. 


——_ oe — 





For the WoMAN’s JouRNAL, 
QUERY OF NATURE. 
BY V.M.F. 
Who can tell the seerets of air, 
That help to make the Spring so fair, 
That holds in her vapory arms the grace, 
That shall gleam and gladden her vernal face? 
Who can number the forces of earth, 
That come to quicken this yearly birth, 
Who shall, to the hidden germ more near, 
Stand prophetic nature’s seer? 
Who stood by at thy birth, oh plant! 
In its darkly obscure, natal chant, 
Who saw thy germ of life begun, 
From airy, invisible gases spun? 
Who molded thy petals, who held the brush 
That gave to thee more than Aurora’s flush, 





From whence came thy perfume, coyly impaled, 
Thy soft, sweying breath for us gently exhaled ? 
Who stood by at midnight hour, 

The baptismal font of each open flower. 

Whose magic wand, from fragrant cup, 

Thy dewy benison of life dipped up? 

And flung it around on evil and good, 

(Though evil were good, if well understood) 
That with tears and laughter, soft and low, 

Ye bend to meet the morning glow ? 

Oh, sweet-lipped flower, ye may answer send, 
Your fragrant breath with the South wind blend; 
And swift-winged birds may the secret bring 
Their home and haunt near the hidden spring. 


I wait and listen, no answer from thence, 

But the low, sad echo, from my whisperings 
whence? 

With eager expectance, I watch for the day, 

Which may dawn with more wisdom and light on 
my way! 

In trust and humility, look toward God, 

He strengthens and cares for this life of the sod, 

His children, he made them, and how, may we 
know, 

As our feet in the paths of eternity go? 

San Jose, Apr. 1873. 





LEGISLATION BY THE WEAKER. 


When Horace Greeley, a non-combatant, 
argued for the disfranchisement of women be- 
cause they could not do military duty, the an- 
swer was obvious; he pointed an argument 
against himself. When the same argument 
is brought by men like Col. Codman, of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, it must be treated 
with more consideration, and met upon its 
own merits. It must then be said in reply, 
that such an argument mistakes the whole 
tendency of modern society. Faithfully fol- 
lowed up, it throws new light upon principles, 
and so is worth a good deal of thought. 

As I take it, the tendency of modern socie- 
ty is not to concentrate power in the hands of 
the physically strong, but to give a greater 
and greater share to the weak. Read Frois- 
sart’s Chronicles, and Scott’s novels of chivalry, 
and you will see how thoroughly the differ- 
ence between patrician and plebeian was a 
difference of physical strength. The knight, 
being better nourished and better trained, was 
apt to be the bodily superior of the peasant, to 
begin with; aud this strength was reinforced 
by armor, weapons, horse, castle, and all the 
resources of feudal warfare. With this greater 
strength went naturally the assumption of 
greater political power. To the heroes of 
‘Ivanhoe,” or the ‘“‘Fair Maid of Perth,” it 
would have seemed as absurd that yeomen 
and lackeys should have any share in the 
government, as it would seem to the military 
men in an American Legislature that women 
should have any such share. In a contest of 
mailed knights, any number of unarmed men 
were but so many women. As Sir Philip 
Sidney said, “The wolf asketh not how many 
the sheep may be.’’ 

But time and advancing civilization have 
tended steadily in one direction. ‘He giveth 
power to the weak, and to them who have no 
might he increaseth strength.’’ Every step in 
the extension of political rights has consisted 
in opening them to a class hitherto weaker. 
From kings to nobles; from nobles to burgh- 
ers; from buighers to yeomen; in short, from 
strong to weak, from high to low, from rich to 
poor. All this is but the unconscious follow- 
ing out of one sure principle—that legislation 
is mainly for the protection of the weak 
against the strong, and that for this purpose 
the weak must be directly represented. 
strong are already protected by their strength; 
it is the weak who need all the vantage-ground 
that votes and legislatures can give them, 
The feudal chiefs were stronger without laws 
than with them. ‘Take care of yourselves 


in Sutherland,” was the anxious message of | 


the old Highlander, “‘the law has come as far as 
Tain.” It was the peaceful citizen who need- 
ed the guaranty of law against brute force. 
But can laws be executed without brute 
force? Not without a minimum of it, but 
that minimum under civilization grows less 
and less. Just in proportion as the masseg 
are enfranchised laws execute themselves 
without crossing bayonets. “In a republic,” 
said De Tocqueville, “if laws are not always re- 
spectable, they are always respected.” If ey- 
ery step in freedom has brought about a more 


peaceable state of society, why should that | 


process stop now? Besides, there is no possi- 
bility in nature of a political division in which 


all the men shall be on one side and all the | 
The mutual influence | 


women on the other. 
of the sexes forbids it. The very persons who 
hint at such a fear refute themselves at other 
times, by arguing that ‘‘women will always be 
sufficiently represented by men,” or that “ev- 
ery woman will vote as her husband thinks, 
and it will merely double the numbers.” As 


The | 


The whole tendency of modern society is to 
recognize, more and more, the right of the 
weak, not merely to be protected by legislation, 


And those who still resist this must comfort 
themselves, as Dr. Johnson comforted Bos- 
well, when that pattern conservative main- 
tained the feudal theory that no woman could 
rightfully hold real estate: “It cannot but oc- 
cur,” said the doctor, very sensibly, “that wo- 
men have natural and equitable claims, as 
wellas men, and these claims are not to be 
capriciously or lightly suppressed or infring- 
ed. When fiefs implied military service, it is 
easily discerned why females could not inherit 
them; but the reason is atan end. As man- 
ners make laws, so manners likewise repeal 
them.”’ ? T. w. H. 


LETTER TO A YOUNG GIRL. 


My Dear Grace: 

Seated once more in my quiet study, I find 
myself living over the incidents of my recent 
visit to the city. 

One of the things that comes back to me 


ribly cold morning when the mercury had fal- 
len down quite out of sight of zero, and the 
wings of the wind were frozen so stiff that not 
a breath of air was stirring. What wonderful 
frost-pictures adorned the windows! Phantom 


gorges and bristling pines. Between me and 
this frost-world flashed suddenly your face, 
rosy as June, a veritable Aurora. You must 
be at school at nine, you said, and felt sure I 
would be out in the afternoon, so you had 
taken time by the forelock, and come at that 
unseasonable bour. And having confessed, 
would I give absolution at once, so that you 
could plunge into the fifty things and more 
that you had been keeping to tellme? And 
down youslipped upon the hassock at my feet 
and lifted to mine the frank, brown eyes that 
I know so well, and which, back of the rip- 
pling smiles, have in them such deeps of feel- 
ing. 

You see how vividly it all comes back to 
me; and so does the half-hour of girl-talk, 
bright and sparkling as girl talk should be. 
But when I said, “This is your last year at 
school, is it not?” your face clouded. 

“Yes; five months more, and my school- 
days will be over; and what I am to do then, 
I’m sure I don’t know, being only a girl!” 

The tone in which you said this startled 
me. It was more than sad; it was such a 
tone as a man might use in saying, “I am 
| about to lose the chief interest life holds for 
me.” Or as Eve might have used to say, 
“Must I leave thee, Paradise?” The expla- 


ble by the discovery that it wanted but five 
minutes of nine, and you hurried away to 
school, leaving me to my thoughts, and to 
conjecture an answer to the question I had 
not had time to ask. 

I confess that as often as I have recalled 
your look and tone, they have saddened me, 
If you were one of the “gushing,” sentimen- 
| tal sort of girls, they might mean little enough ; 
| grief for the loss of the ‘‘good times at school,” 
| 
| 





or the anguish of separating from “the dear 
school friends,” destined to be forgotten in a 
| twelvemonth. But you are not of this sort— 
are not sentimental; and, under the efferves- 
| cence of fun and high spirits, I have always 
| found in you an undercurrent of earnestness ; 
| have seen that you were less swayed by im- 
pulse, and more amenable to principle, than 
| young people are apt tobe. So the convic- 
tion has grown upon me that this was no light 
| utterance, nor the expression of a transient 
mood, but of a thought often present in vour 
mind, and seriously entertained. So I have 
found myself saying, Why does Grace shrink 
from taking her place in society—a place she 
is so fitted to adorn? What a dower is hers! 
health, youth, beauty, accomplishments, an 
amiable disposition, agreeable manners—all 
that, taken together, constitute what we call 
charm. 

Thus musing, one after another, the old 
legends come back tome of young virgins who 
have confronted lions unscathed, and walked 
unharmed in the midst of deadliest perils. So 
it should be; they should constitute a privi- 
leged class everywhere, safe by virtue of their 
innocence. Ah! did they but know their pow- 


er, and how to use it, how soon might they 


| make purity and nobleness the fashion, and 
create a demand for higher character! It is 
their high privilege to radiate happiness, to 
make holiday by their presence, to bless sim- 
ply by being; and yet here is Grace, with 


a matter of fact, the law will prevail in alj | Charm enough to subdue to gentleness a me- 
English-speaking nations; and a few men | nagerie of wild beasts, or even tone to courte- 
fighting for it will be stronger than many | sy a party of angry politicians, shrinking from 
fighting against it; and if those few have both | her future, unwilling to exercise the power 


the law and the women on their side, there 
will be no trouble, 


with which she is so richly endowed, dreading 
to exchange the school-room for that larger 


but to protect themselves by means of it. | 


most vividly is the visit you made me that ter- 


ferns and flowers alternating with mountain | 


nation I should have asked was made impossi- | 


| 


i 


school where all are at once teachers and | 


learners. That is like being a queen, and yet 
unwilling to ascend the throne. 

I can hardly picture a more enviable lot than 
| yours; the eldest child in a luxurious home; 
| parents whose love is no mere doting fondness, 
| but generous appreciation as well; young 
| brothers and sisters who quote you as their 

oracle; and hosts of admiring and devoted 
| friends. Really, my dear Grace, if the tradi- 
| tional wishing-cap were offered you, I can 
hardly see what use you could make of it. 


| So, dear, as you claim to belong to my par- | 


ish, though we live a hundred miles apart, 
| will you let me avail myself of the pastor’s 
privilege, and catechise you a little? What 
would you like to do in the world? What 
| was the thought underlying the despondent 
| tone with which you spoke of leaving school ? 
| Give me a glimpse of your world, not from 
my standpoint, but from yours. 

satisfy you, tell me how; wherein you would 





“only a girl?” 


If it fails to | 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 





The subject of Grace Greenwood’s last lec- 
ture is “In-doors.” 

Mrs. Alice Fargo has been appointed assis- 
tant light-house keeper at Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Miss Emma Call, who took the highest rank 
in Michigan University, has been offered 
$5000 a year and her expenses, as a teacher 
in Japan. 

A Fiorida woman has made $500, this year, 
by preserving the fruit of some twenty guava 
bushes. Why don’t more of the invalids who 
populate Florida pay expenses this way ? 

Mrs. H. M. Smith, leading soprano of the 
Barnabee troupe, and favorably known in this 
vicinity, has received an offer of $3,000 a year 
in a New York choir, and wil! probably take 
it. 

A novel by the Princess Mathilde Bonaparte, 


b | entitled “La Dame a la Rubine,’’ will shortly 
like it other than it promises to be. And | 


| what do you mean by that strange phrase, | 


| If there is one class of human beings dearer | 


| to me than another, it is young girls. Middle 
| life has not blurred for me one of the lovely 


| tints that lay on the landscape when I, too, | 


| was a young girl, looking away into the future 
| with eyes full of dreams. The years have 
| taught me no scorn of that early time, no con- 
| tempt for the beautiful illusions which, though 
| never realized, lured me on to realities better 

than themselves. But they have taught me 

other lessons—lessons of patient endurance; 
| of faith in humanity; of deep trust in the 
| Eternal Goodness. As life bas revealed to me 
| more and more of its meaning and mystery, I 
| have realized more profoundly the high and 


| holy mission of Woman; and no desire lies so | 


| near my heart as to make my experience help- 
| ful in some small way to my young sisters, to 

those who are just assuming the trusts and re- 
| sponsibilities upon whose faithful discharge 
| the happiness and well-being of humanity so 
| largely depend. Soif you will tell me how 


| ings that arise in your mind as you set out on 
| life, I will tell you how they seem to me, in 


| 
| the light of more years and a larger experience. | 


| And though I cannot hope to solve for you 
| every problem, I may now and then make a 
helpful suggestion, at the very least; I shall 
, have had the pleasure of spending some hours 
| in the company that is most inspiring to me— 
| the young of my own sex. 

Cordially yours, 

CELIA BURLEIGH. 


—Christian Union. 


—_—<—-_— - 


THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT. 


Henry Warp Beecuer, in his Lyceum 
Lecture this Winter, has defined his position 
on Woman Suffrage as follows: 

It has gotto bedone. Youcan’t helpit, and 
the question is, how can you avail yourself of 
it best ? Iam not one of those who sympathise 
| with the objections to Woman Suffrage. I 

think that Woman ought to vote. I think she 
is as fit to vote as any of those great boys she 
has whipped |laughter], and brought up, and 
taught how to vote. |Applause.|| Why, how 
absurd it is to talk of a woman‘being untitted 
to deal with questions of government, who is 
set apart by Providence to bea governor. The 
family is governed by her. Her business is to 
govern the household, and it is wisely and well 
done. Man thinks that the woman who rules 
the household, and this necessarily, in the im- 
portant years of childhood’s lite, is admirably 
fitted for this, and he has eulogies and eloquence 
| for her on this ; and then he turns around and 
says she is not fit to be a governor. The very 
one ordained by God to govern, not fit to med- 
dle with the Government, not fit to vote. 

Take a school district, and inquire concern- 
ing the Woman on whom rests responsibility 
for the purity of the children and the good or- 
der of the household and the hearth, while the 
man is conducting national affairs. Why has 
not the mother a right to say whether there 
shall be one or more schools in the district ‘ It 
concerns her; it is her business. And doesn’t 


shall last, and who shall teach the school! 
Shall a drunken man keep the school, and the 
mothers and daughters have no right to speak 
on the question by votes? |Applause.| Shall 
grogshops be opened in a neighborhood, and 
the mothers not be allowed to say a word as to 
whether they shall be licensed or not! Shall 
gambling dens be opened in the purlieus of the 
city or hamlet, and the one who has care of the 
purity and culture of the children, be excluded 
from voting onthe subject! ‘To answer *Yes"’ 
is so contrary to nature, good sense, and good 
| judgment that this generation will not have 
passed away before women vote on questions 
| of school policy and morality around them ; 
and let them once vote on anything, and you 
cannot keep them from voting on everything 
else. | Laughter and applause. | 
-_———-_— 
It is said that Charlotte Cushman has lately 
made an effort to recover $5000, which she 


eca Sandstone swindle, long since gone up. | 
At the time she put her money into it she was | 
a guest of Secretary Seward, who was also a | 
victim to the same amoun., 


be published. This novel, it is said, was laid 
before M. Prosper Merimee, some time before 
his decease, and was corrected by him. 


Agnes Goulding, for anumber of years mat- 
ron of the home for discharged female prison- 
ers at Dedham, has been appointed matron of 
the Clarke Institution for deaf mutes, at 
Northampton, and enters on her duties in 
June. 


Mrs. Martha E. Avery, of Plymouth, who 
was knocked down by the South Boston horse 
cars, on the corner of Washington and Boyl- 
ston Streets, in December last, died at her 
home on Tuesday, from the injuries received 
at that time. She was the wife of Mr. W. W. 
Avery, publisher of the Old Colony Memorial. 


Miss Van Law, the postmistress at Rich- 
mond, has again run the gauntlet of criticism, 
and been confirmed by the Senate. There 
was a strong effurt on the part of the politi- 
cians, who coveted so good a place for them- 
selves, to prevent her appointment and after- 
ward to defeat her in the Senate, but the Pres- 


| ident insisted on appointing her on two 
| things look to you, the doubts and question- | 


grounds, that she gave importaut information 
to our army during the siege of Richmond, 
and that she made a good officer. 


Miss Catherine Beecher addressed an au- 
dience of women in the parlors of the Ed- 
wards Church, at Northampton, last week, 
stating and maintaining her views in refer- 
ence to Woman’s education. She insists upon 


| the importance of comprising within the cur- 


riculum of colieges for women, instruction in 
cockery, nursing, ventilation and kindred 
branches of practical knowledge. The Smith 
College, of Northampton ought, she thinks, 
to estabiish a chair covering these depart- 
ments. 

Clara Louise Kellogg did a generous thing 
at the Continental Hotel in Philadelphia, the 
other night. Having a spare hour, she invit- 
ed the hired help about the house, who could 
be spared from their duties, to assemble in the 
ladies’ dining-room, and she then played and 
sang for them a choice selection of her best 
pieces, interspersing a number of Irish ballads 
and negro minstrel melodies. The servants 
enjoyed it, ali over, and Miss Kellogg is sure 
of good attendance in her future visits at the 
Continental. 

Mrs. Gould, the principal of the Italio Amer- 
ican schools in Rome, wants it to be known 
that she is in no way connected with Mr. 
Van Meter, and that her schools have never 
been suspended by the Italian Government 
and are not likely to be. “For,’ she says, 
‘while we intend to pursue our work upon 
the principle of its foundation—that of aiding 


| in the Christianizing and civilizing the poor of 


Rome—we also intend so to pursue it as not 
to offend popular prejudice or awaken unnec- 
essary opposition.’”’ American residents in 
Rome speak with enthusiasm of Mrs. Gould’s 


| work in that city. 
it concern her how many months the vacation | 


some five or six years ago invested in the Sen- | 


In Yorkshire, England, the Board of Edu- 
cation have as coadjutors a Lady’s Honorary 
Council, whose business it is to aid by practi- 
cal work and suggestion in the better educa- 
tion of women. These ladies have proved 
themselves efficient helpers. They have es- 
tablished evening schools for factory girls, 
where their pupils are taught reading, writing, 
arithmetic and sewing for a half penny an 
evening. They have als» established day- 
schools for the lower classes, and by means of 
conversational lectures they are instruction 
the wives of working men in the laws of health, 
and in the fine art of making home cheerful 
and happy. The Council also undertakes the 
management of the University local examina- 
tions for girls, and the Cambridge examina- 
tions for Women. They have already founded 
a student’s library, which bids fair to be a suc- 
cess. In short, they have proved that its 
Honorary Council is a valuabie assistant to 
the Board in its work of educating Young 
England. 
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THE NEW ENIGHTHOOD. 


© not accept one from a man. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. a rule, I do not pt 





As the agitation consequent upon the eman- | that any woman has the ghost of a right to 
cipation of women wears into its more irritat- | complain that a man does not sacrifice his 
ing stages, with the slow, sure, tightening ten- | convenience to her because he is a man and 
sion of all genuine reforms, we are led to ob- because she is a woman. She has no such 


= serve two things in connection with it. | right. He is under no such obligation. What 
1. It has developed new and severe trials of | I “rise to explain” is simply that Lis denial | 
those elements in masculine nature which we | that he is under such obligations is no longer | 


I do not suggest (be it always understood) | news items, and forgotten by thinking men 


receive the offer of a seat from a woman. As | it mean nothing to the non-professional pub- | honest corner, and get everything they wanted 
| lic, is it a fact to be lightly glanced at in the from him. 


It would not do to give the ballot 
in addition, to those who hadthis power. The 
women who want Suffrage are like the Irish- 
and women, that the lady students are per | man’s pig, which ran round so fast that he 


| sistently and defiantly treated in a manner | could not countit.” We shall never expect 


that suffrage will be granted to Woman so long 
as men can be found who are influenced by 
such arguments. 


SPECIAL TO LADIES. 


too obscene for description? Are men bound | 
into so horrible a trades-union, determined to 

thrust women from medical attendance on | 
their own sex by such means, those whom you | 
will fancy calling to treat your wives and 








- women, of that quick and delicate desire to 


have been accustomed to call chivalrous; and, 


itably stood the test. 


“Man is strong. Woman is weak. Man is | 
cross-grained and rough. Womanis fine and | 


pure. We reverence her. She ennobles him. | 
‘He protects her. She leanson him. Hesup- | 
ports her. Shedependson him. He lives for | 
her. She lives through him. She refines life 
to a poem in his prosaic soul. He deprives life 
of its thorns in her shrinking nature.”’ The | 
creed is as old as the first tournament, and as 
misty as the “Round Table.” 

From time to time we have heard a mutter- | 
ed threat: “Stay in your sphere, and we | 
abide by the faith. Leave it, and you shall | 
see what you shall see! Mend our stockings, | 
and we will tip our hats to you. Cook our 
dinners, and we will shawl you for an evening 
party. Vote—and you shal! stand in the cars. 
Preach—and you carry your own bundles. | 
Rival us in trade—and you may get over a | 
mud-puddle as best you can. 

Earnest women have said: “We can afford 
to hold our own umbrellas if we may receive | 
equal wages for equal service with you, when | 
forced to suppo:t a growing family anda sick | 
husband by our own unaided hands. Wecan | 
bear to take the outer edge of the sidewalk if 
we can purchase by that sacrifice the right to | 
our own children.” Earnest men have said: 
‘All that is worth saving in the faith of chival- | 
ry will be saved, at all events. The genuine | 
respect felt by genuine manhood for essential | 
womanhood rests upon deeper foundations | 





than any which this reform can shake. The | 
larger elements of it can never slip through | 
the sieve of these troublous times. Men will, 
at least, exhibit to a weak woman the same 
consideration which they exhibit for a weak 
man. She asks nomore. They will be sure 
to entertain toward a strong woman the same 
generous instinct of good comradeship which | 
they entertain toward a strong man. She | 
will accept no less.” 

Meanwhile, in face of our charity and in de- | 


that there is already instituted among a cer- 
tain class of men a conscious, determined, and | 
deliberate system of conduct by which they 
intend to force women to remain in private 
life, at the price not alone of those small and | 
peculiar amenities which we call gallantry 
(which were an idle threat), but by a deeper 
system and a darker shrewdness, which is as | 
serious a matter toits victims as it is debasing | 


to its organizers. | 
I have had occasion to traverse the city of 


Boston in the street-cars at least twice—more 

often twice that—every day this winter. I | 
cannot suppose that I have been peculiarly 

unfortunate in the selection of my roads or | 
my hours; rather the contrary, indeed, having | 
been led by circumstances to use one of the 

‘best’ lines in the town, and to find myself | 
in the company of the “best’’ class of its pa- | 
trons. And Ido depose and say, at the con- | 
clusion of a winter’s patient improvement of 
my opportunities, and careful investigation of | 
those phases of the subject open to study in | 
such conditions, that of that instinctive con- 


sideration for the weakness or weariness of | 
} 


vromote their comfort, of that gentle courtesy 
which delights to relieve them of inconven- | 
jence in an agreeable and unobtrusive way, | 
which we have been born and bred to believe , 
in as inherent in the large and noble-souled | 
nature of men, and as clinging desperately to 

its birthright until our political or other inde- 

pendence of it shall force the grieved thing 

like a wounded dove, to perish in the desert of | 
the great masculine heart, I have seen only | 
enough to remind one that such a thing has | 
been, and to impress one (in one’s poetical | 
moods) with the sad grandeur of a dying dy- | 
nasty, or the pathos of a falling rose, 

I affirm that, if women had already acquired | 
their political rights; if they had thereby | 
made intelligent and effective use of their nu- | 
merical superiority in political contests; if | 
they had driven men from active trade; if they | 
had monopolized the pulpit; if they queened | 
it in literature; if they had rivaled and de- 
feated the other sex in science, art, industry; | 
if husbands had long since sewed on their | 
own buttons, and fathers, as a rule, had tend- | 
ed sick children, and brothers, for the most | 
part, made the preserves and went to sewing | 
circles, and bloomers were the mode, and | 
Congress women in the majority, and the rum- 
shops closed; and if, in short, all the woes | 
which are prophesied as to follow upon the 
woman’s era were already become familiar | 
facts, the treatment of women by men in pub- | 
lic places could scarcely differ from that which 
they receive to-day. 

That one may have individually little to | 
complain of in such a matter only stirs one’s | 
soul to freer (because more candid) expression. 
I am so fortunate as seldom tu be obliged to 
etand in a public conveyance. Generally, I 





2, Masculine nature has not, so far, very cred- | 


a misty threat, but is becoming a fixed fact, 
and this before women have acquired that po- 
sition upon the yielding of which he has made 
the code of his devotion to their womanhood 
contingent. He cannot wait till he may bully 
us at the ballot-box. He will inaugurate the 
new system of suppression while we are still 
out shopping for Berlin wools and baby edg- 
ings. He will don the order of the new knight- 
hood while as yet we are taxed to support his 
colleges and compelled to “petition” from him 
as a privilege, rather than to vote away from 
him as a right, the repeal of such laws of his 
making as that recent enactment, known as 
the shame of St. Louis. 

Illustrative of some of these thoughts, my 
note-book offers the following comments on 
the winter’s travel: 

Pretty, healthy school-girls, well ruffled and 
humped, perfectly able to stand and perfectly 
expecting a seat, receive it. 

I have thought that, after all, there may be 
a subtle relic of masculine tenderness for gen- 
uine need in this selection, when one pauses 


| perience of struggling for an unpopular truth, 





danghters, gentlemen ? 
In the recent defeat of the Woman Suf- 


frage bill in the Massachusetts House, no | 


one thing was so noticeable as the boorishness 
of the opposition, Nothing was so significant 
as the rulgarily of the resistent force of argu- 
ment. Men and women, old in the rough ex- 


confess themselves astonished at the character 
of the remarks which that discussion called 
out. They shot a blush over the cheek of 
every lady in the room, and they were meant 
to. If nothing else will serve the purpose, 
one resort is left. Man can restrain Woman 
from a given course of conduct by an insult, 
when bolts and bars would faii him. 

A certain class of men, grown so considera- 
ble as to be no longer exempt from the notice 
to which its general character does not eutitle 
it, is prepared, in the teeth of the present con- 


test, to wound the finer nature of women, | 


even at so brutal a cost as this. 
It can only require that women understand 


| such facts to result in their being in some 


to consider the amount of weight carried by | 


these suffering creatures in their panniers, 
chignons, and kilt-plaiting. I throw this out 


as a well-intentioned attempt to be as candid | 


as the circumstances require. 

Washwomen with bundles stand. Old wo- 
men, so frequently as to lead oue to say, ata 
venture, generally, are seated by the courtesy 
of their own sex. 

A young mother, who always goes down- 
town with three children and a bag, usually 


| obtains a seat, and usually by the prompt 


| which “the woman business” 


pushing and plotting of another mother, who | 


espies her a half a dozen car-lengths ahead, 

A woman with avery little baby in arms 
is never allowed to stand by either sex. 

An old and feeble gentleman is more likely 
to yield his right to a seat than a young and 
energetic one. 

Little Irish boys will not allow a little lady 


expressed gratitude, slipping outside shyly in 


_ spite of our hopes, I suspect, it will be found | the dignity and delicacy of unthanked service. 


white, still fashion of womanly scorn shamed 
out of existence. 
It can need no more than the lifted finger 


of gentlemen (of whom, after all, the world, | 
| thank God, is full) to hush the low clamor | 


which is determined, by fair means or foul, 
to make enemies of men and women in the 
struggle to compass their mutual elevation, 


means.—Independent. 





THE PRESS ON THE LEGISLATURE. 


Most of the country papers of Massachusetts 


| have had something to say of the recent action 


of the Legislature concerning Woman Suffrage, 


| and almost invaribly in disapproval. 


| 
| 


| to stand; but do not offer the courtesy to her | 


A deformed dwarf, whom I wot of on “our | 


road,” is fond of assisting cripples up the steps, | 
| argument against it was that a majority of the 


and apt to be upon the platform if the car is 
full. 

The regulation number of passengers upon 
aside being nine, ten gentlemen will crowd 
one lady (she being among the earlier arrivals, 
and there being uo more agreeable seat for her 
elsewhere) till, for very decency’s sake, she is 
driven to stand and leave the field to them. 

The passengers being divided on the true 
Boston principle of separate education of the 
sexes, nine men will sit and expectorate upon 
the dresses of nine women (for the use of the 
straw as a spittoon amounts to that), the 


The Lowell Courier says : 

The result of the vote on Woman Suffrage 
which was taken in the House of Representa- 
tives yesterday, was a surprise to all concerned. 


A few friends of the measure were sanguine | 
enough to almost hope for a two-thirds vote in | 


its favor, and nearly everybody thought it 
would get a majority. On the contrary it got 
a two-thirds vote against it—the result being 
no improvement over last year. The strongest 


women of the Commonwealth do not ask for it. 
Indeec that they are rather more than indiffer- 


ent—many being opposed to receiving the. 


right. ‘his, however, seems to us to be the 
result of that ‘‘use’’ which “doth breed a habit 
in us all,” rather than a conviction, and there 
are few sensible women who, on reflection, do 
not lose much of their opposition. 


| is one which we look upon asinevitable. Year 


by year it is converting the best men and wom- 
en, and we shall some time look to the better 


| sex to redeem our politics from the slough or 


whole way into town; and ueither the arm of | 


the law nor the soul of the corporation will 
grant the clean-mouthed side of the car re- 
dress. I intend no gloomy pun, gentlemen. 
I have had too many dresses spoiled. 

“I wonder what you would think,” said a 
young lady to me, the other day, “of what I 
see every day of my life. My sister and I go 
into town on the business train. (They are 
school-teachers.) Where we get upon it there 
is no platform. We take “the long step’’ trom 
the ground to the car. Every morning the 
gentlemen of Ginger Hill stand in file and 
push their way before us. When the last 
man is upon the car and seated, we can get on; 
not before.”’ 

“Why don’t you take your turn with the 
rest? You are not so physically weak as to 
be driven to submit to such treatment.” 

“I wouldn’t touch such men. I wouldn’t 
push my way through such a crowd. I’d 
rather wait till I can get on without brushing 
so much as my dress-hem against them.” 

This happens every morning at a station 


corruption into which affairs are sinking, be- 


cause gradually falling under the control of the | 


worse men of the day. 

The Palmer Journal says: 

The women naturally feel a good deal disap- 
pointed at the way the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture kicked their resolve out of the House, but 
they are not disheartened. It was indeed un- 
kind for Legislators to say ‘‘We will not let the 


| people vote on this question, though year after 


| 


year they have petitioned by thousands, and 
come up to the State House by hundreds and 
asked for this privilege.” The friends of Suf- 
frage will not give it up so. The wheel of pol- 
itics and public opinion is constantly turning, 
and he that is up to-day may be down to-mor- 
row. Next year new men will go to the Legis- 


lature, and new phases will be developed in | 


politics, for this is an ‘‘off year,” and before 
September State politics will be lively. The 
Suffragists will not lose their opportunity ; they 
know their cause is just, and they mean to per- 
severe. Because one battle is lost they do not 
mean to give up the campaign, but will fight it 
out on this line if it takes half a century. Al- 
ready a great advance has been made. They 
have compelled parties and society to acknowl- 
edge the fitness of women for public trusts and 
responsible positions; they have triumphed 


| over the sneer of old fogyism, and command at- 


not many minutes out from Boston, on the | 
| Massachusetts House of Representatives last 


Providence Road. I refrain from giving the 
real name of the place only out of coasidera- 
tion for the ladies, who object. These are 
not ‘“‘Woman’s Rights Women,” it will be un- 
derstood. They do not go into town to at- 


tend suffrage conventions. They have no de- | 


sire for the ballot. They left no neglected 
homes behind them. They pursue their pro- 
fessions as quietly, as modestly (and at such a 
disadvantage) as a woman may. They have 


never petitioned in the green-room on a hear- 


ing for the consideration of the fact that one- 


eighth of the teachers of Massachusetts, being | 


men, avenge half as much again in salary as 
seven-eighths, being women, They do not 


ask for the nomination of female school com- | 


mittees, to avenge them of their wrongs. 


They do not strive nor cry, neither is their | 
| used to defeat the Woman Suffrage resolve in 


voice heard in the streets. They do not in 


anywise infringe upon those conditions on | Sudbury, argued that as “one woman would | 


which the gallantry of men is supposed to | 


rest. And this is their testimony to it: 

In a New York hospital where women have 
taken advantage of their unquestioned legal 
and moral right to attend the Cliniques, does 


| that “‘women with eyes, bright as the buttons | 
on an angel’s coat, could now get a man in an | 


tention and respect wherever they demand it. 
The world is indeed moving for them. 


The Congregationalist says : 
The disaster which befell this reform in the 


week, was as serious as it was unexpected. | 


The resolution to submit the question to the 
people had been under debate for several days, 
which it was thought had developed consider- 
able feeling inits favor, but when the vote was 
taken the resolution was rejected by a vote of 
142 to 83. The majority against the proposi- 


tion was even greater then last year, much to | 
the surprise of its friends, who considered the | 


Republicans pledged to its support by the plat- 
form of the last Worcester Convention. ‘No 
political transaction,” says the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL “has ever occurred in the history of Massa- 
chusetts so disgraceful as the above,”—an opin- 
ionin which but few people will agree. Little 
would have been gained had the resolution 
passed, for the people of Massachusetts are not 


yet ready to extend the trust of suffrage to | 


women. 
The Ware Standard says : 
It is amusing to read the heavy argument 


the Legislature last week. Mr. Hurlbut, of 


occupy the standing space of twelve men, it | 


would be necessary, if women voted, to build 
new and larger town-houses, at a great increase 
of taxes!’ Rev. Mr. Ide,of Medway, said 


impartially | 


The change | 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 
DEPARTMENT. 


GUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


| Nes. 37 & 39 Temple Place, Beston, 





| Desire to inform their friends and patrons that they 
are in receipt of full lines of the Latest and Most 
| Distinguished Styles of British, French and German 


| DRESS TRIMMINGS. 
| IN FINE 
| Yak Laces, Malta Laces, Guipure Laces, 
Gimps, Passementerie, Frogs, Loops, 
Cords, Braids, Buttons, etc., 
In all the Choicest NEW SHADES, designed for 
| THIS and the approaching season, at 


REMARKABLY LOW PRICES, 


Also Very Rich Trimming Ribbons. 
“ és “ Velvets. 
A Very Elegant Line Sash Ribbons. 
“ ” “ Gros Grain Ribbons, 
} “ “ “ “ Faille “ 


| FASHIONABLE LACES, 
| Blick Brussels Laces, 
o Chantilly Laees. 


sd Spanish Laces. 
“ Thread Laces. 


A Perfectly SUPERB Assortment 
REAL LACES, 


Jackets, Veils, 
Coiffures, Barbs, 
Flouncings, Fichus, 
Cardinals and 
| Parasol Covers. 


| We have never had the pleasure of introducing so 
really beautiful an assortment of Rich Laces, Lace 
' Goods, Dress Trimmings, ete., ete. 


Cushman & Brooks, 


Nos. 37 & 39 Temple Place. 





ENGLISH, BELGIAN and FRENCH 
STRAW and CHIP HATS, 


SPRING AND SUMMER STYLES, 
— FOR — 
Young Ladies, Misses and Ohildren. 


The Largest Assortment, Finest Goods, and Lower 
Prices Than Ever Before Offered. 


LATEST SHAPES. 


100 dozen Ludies’ Straw Hats, Tic. 

100dozen * 6 * $1.00. 
|; 100dezen * 66 * $1,25, 

100 dozen ta 6 * $1.50 


100 dozen * © $1,75t02.50 each, 

100 dozea to * $2.735t04,50. 

100 dozen Misses’, Children’s and Boys Hats Opening. 
MUCH UNDER REGULAR PRICES. 


— ALSO — 


OARTON’S FINEST PARIS 
FLOWERS, RICH RIBBONS, SASHES, 
REAL LACES, VEILS. VEIL 
GOUDS and CRAPES, 

— COMPRISING— 


The Very Best Assortment of 


FINE FRENCH 


MILLINERY GOODS 


| Ever Opened in Boston at Retail. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
| 37 & 39, Temple Place. 
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CARPETS!! 


GOLDTHWAITE, 
SNOW & KNIGHT 


Having put in a stock of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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! 


CARPETS, 
OILCLOTHS, 
Etc., Etc., Etc., 


SECOND TO NONE IN THE COUNTRY, 


| Invite the attention of PURCHASERS IN ANY 
QUANTITY, with the assurance that the prices shall 
be at the bottom quotations of Boston or New York. 





SPECIAL ATTENTION 


Given tofurnishing CHURCHES, HALLS, and PUB- 
| LIC BUILDINGS, at about wholesale prices. 





' THE LARGEST AND LIGHTEST OARPET 
STORE 1N BOSTON. 


‘GOLDTHWAITE, 
SHOW & KNIGHT, 


NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 


48 & 45 Washington St., 
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“$500 REWARD!” 


“RUNAWAY.’’ 





The Underground Railroad. 


A record of Facts, narrating the Hardships, Hair- 
breadth Escapes and Death Struggles of the Slaves 
in their efforts for Freedom. 


BY WILLIAM STILL, 


For many years connected with the Anti-Slavery Of- 
fice in Philadelphia, and Chairman of the Acting 
Vigilant Committee of the Philadelphia branch of 
the Underground Railroad. Illustrated with 70 fine 
amomne by Bensell, Schell, and others, and por- 
traits from Photographs from Life. 

From a great number of cordial letters commend- 
ing the “Underground Railroad,” the author selects 
a few brief extracts only from eminent friends of 
Freedom who have examined the work. 





From Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 


I have examined it with a deep and thrilling inter- 
est. Itis a most important portion of anti-slavery 
history. Its reliableness, moreover, cannot be called 
in question. It is a book for every household. 





From 8. P. Chase, Chief Justice of U. S. Supreme 
Court. 

No one probably has had equal oportunities with 
yourself of listening to the naratives of fugitive 
slaves.. No one will repeat them more truthfully, 
and no stories can be more fraught with interest 
than theirs. 


From J. M. McKim. 


A book so unique in kind, so startling in interest, 
and so trustworthy in its statements, cannot fail to 
command a large reading now, and to generations 
yet to come. 





From Hon, Henry Wilson, Vice President. 


You have done a good work. This story of the 
heroic conduct of fagitives of oppression, and of the 
devotion of their friends, will be read with deep in- 
terest, especially by the old friends of the slave in 
the stern struggle through which we have passed. 
Shane your labors will be rewarded by a grateful 
public. 





. From Hon. Charles Sumner. 


The Underground Railroad has potent its part, 
but it must always be remembered gratefully, as one 
of the peculiar institutions of our country. I cannot 
think of it without a throbbing heart. 

You do well to commemorate those associated 
— by service or by benefit—the saviors and the 
saved. 





From Horace Greeley. 


For most of the years I have lived, the escape of 
fugitives from slavery, and their eflorts to baffle the 
human and other bloodhounds who tracked them, 
formed tue romance of American History, That ro- 
mance is now ended, and our grandchildren will 
hardly believe its leading incidents except on irre- 
sistible testinony. I rejoice that you are collecting 
and presenting that testimony, and heartily wish you 
a great success. 


From John G. Whittier. 


The book is more interesting than any romance. It 
will be of permanent value to the historian of the 
country, during the anti-slavery struggle. 

I cheerfully commend it to the public favor, 





From Wm. H. Furness, D. D. 


Having read this record of “Tae UNDERGROUND 
RAILROAD,” I can only say that it is a work of ex 
traordinary interest and of great value as an illustra- 
tion of the terrible despotism, which a little while 
ago reigned over us all, and which is now (thank 
heaven!) no more. 


From Gen. O, O. How srd, 


You could not prepare a work that would afford 
more instruction and interest to me than a detailed 
history of the operations of the so-called ‘Under- 
ground Railroad.’’ J am delighted at the examina- 
tion Ihave been permitted to give the proof, and 
think thousands will rise up to call you blessed for 
your faithful record of our “legalized crime.” 





From Hon. Henry C. Carey. 


Mr. Still's work appears to me to be one of great 
interest, and I most heartily unite in vesommendh ing i 
to the public attention. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


Bound in Fine English Cloth, extra, gilt....$4.50 
" Paneled Style, full gilt............ 5.00 
“ Sheep, ey Style. coc ccscccccee 5.50 
- Half Turkey Morocco..........+.. 6.50 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
LIBERAL TERMS OFFERED. 


WILLIAM STILL, Author and 
Publisher, 


No 244 S. 12th Street, Philadelphia. 
April 5. 46 








EMOVAL. 


VICTOR SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY'S 
New England Branch 0. lice has removed from 161 to 
511 Tremont Street, Odd Fellow’s Building, Boston, 
Mass., 8. M. Spi_tea, Agent. 

Pe office and manufactory, Middletowa, 
onn., 

The “Victor” is a First-Class Shuttle Machine, 
made in the most thorough and substantial mannef, 
combining beauty, simplicity and durability. It has 
a Straight, Self-Setting Needle, Perfect Tension, and 
Positive Thread Controller. For Stitching, Hem- 
ming, Felling. Tucking, Cording, Braiding, Putting, 
Quilting, Ruffling. etc., it cannot be surpassed. 

Machines Sold on Monthly Instalmeats. Machine 


Needles and Oil furnished. . 
LIBERAL TERMS TO RELIABLE 
AGENTS. 
April 5. 3a. 
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OUR LEGISLATORS. 


DEAR JouRNAL:—After an interval of sev- 
eral weeks we ought to be able to judge dis- 
passionately of the arguments to which we lis- 
tened in the House of Representatives against 
Woman Suffrage. 

Since we cannot ignore the fact that the pe- 
culiar words there uttered were actual speeches 
from actual members of a Massachusetts Leg- 
islature, we muSt, for the sake of that fact, 
give them the consideration that otherwise we 
could hardly find the inspiration to do. 

Whatever of disgust and indignation we felt 
at the time is of no consequence to the peo- 
ple or the State; but there is another impor- 
tant point in this matter, which does concern 
the welfare of the people and the honor of the 
State, and it is of this I wish particularly to 
speak, 

We cannot look aman in the face and say 
to him: 

**You are not fit for the place you hold. 
You are in the Legislature, but you disgrace 
it. You have no culture, no logic, no nice 
perceptions, no manners. If you makea 
speech somebody laughs at you. Somebody 
measures you at a glance—your hight, your 
depth, your breadth.” 

We cannot say this to a man, because it 
would be a personal insult, however true it 
may be. 

But we can say to this proud Common- 
wealth, with all her grandeur, all her refine- 
ment, the large fields of culture she has pro- 
vided for her sons, her uubounded generosi- 
ties for their education and their greatness, 
that she has a right to expect her legislative 
halls to be proportionally clean. Free from 


grossness and ignorance, narrow, old-time pre- | 
judices, and the illiberal and selfish traits that 


make men tyrants. At least she has the right 
to expect this. She gives her sons all neces- 
sary opportunities to fit themselves for her 
highest places of trust. 
or to them wherever they go. She has given 
to the world some of its largest minds. She 
has diffused over the world some of the high- 
est principles that govern society. 


are outstretched toward civil advancement, | 


and her hands drop blessings. And so we 
say she has aright to use her best material 
for the upholding of her high position and the 
execution of the noble woik she has to do, 
What has made Massachusetts the noble 
State she is? Good and wise men, of course, 
And good and wise women have done much 
to exalt her. With far less privileges than 


her sons have enjoyed, her daughters have | 
ever shown that the wisdom which made her | 


great did not lie altogether with those who 
could cast a vote. 
What keeps Massachusetts a great and no- 


ble State? Here we come down toa practi- | 


cal point. We feel obliged to confess that our 
noble and honorable men would be over- 
whelmed, if in degree they were not immeas- 
urably larger than in numbers. But this be- 
ing the case, we can hope. That this is the 
fact, so far as we can judge by a close obser- 
vation during the five days in which Woman 
Suffrage was discussed, we can testify. 

No nobler speeches, no fairer arguments 
ean be uttered anywhere, than we there listen- 


ed to, with pride and gratitude, from some of 


those far-seeing men. With the good of the 
State at heart, and with sympathies so large 
that they can hold also the good of the world 
close to their hearts, these men fought grand- 


ly against just such elements as ignorant, as- | 


suming and conceited men will bring to any 
battle of ideas. 

Do you think we are too daring in our crit- 
icism? Well, we are honest, and only express 
our true convictions, We say then, that our 
defenders had to battle against the lower qual- 
ities of mind, when they replied to opponents 
who rained showers of abuse upon the God- 
given instincts of Woman; when they accus- 
ed our brothers of having some political in- 
trigue which might be forwarded by this 


measure, and when they asserted that the wo- | 
men who want the ballot are not among the | 


best aad most highly cultured women of the 
Commonwealth. This, with many other as- 
sertions they made, we pronounce utterly un- 
true. The women who have asked the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature for the ballot, are among 
the best, the best educated and most enlight- 
ened women of the Stave. But what does the 
gentleman from Boston say of these women ? 
They go about screaming, “Give me the 
ballot or I die!” The white-haired gentleman 


from Boston could stoop to ridicule!—whom ? | 


Not his peers, but Woman, who could not an- 


swer him. The same gentleman says that | 


“Our tender daughters must be submitted to 


the shocking duty of listening in criminal | 


ccurts to the disgraceful testimonies there 
given,” and calls frantically upon fathers “to 
Save them,’’ 

Alas! for our simplicity. We had thought 
that good men and women would observe 
some law of suitableness, by which middle- 


aged married ladies or even elderly mothers, | 


might perform all such disagreeable duties, 
leaving young and delicate girls to their stud- 
ies or their embroidery, 

But the gentleman from Boston is ramb- 
ling. He has ridiculed, he has stated falsely, 
he has exhorted fathers and husbands, he has 
finally enlightened us as to the laws laid down 
by the Creator in regard to women. He says, 


Her name is an hon- , 


Her arms | 


the man was made to govern. Every family 
and church and Stafe must have a head, and 
that rightful head is the man; and Woman 
must love and cherish this head. 

He cites the gentle Mary, who, in her deep 
love for her Christ, did not think it beneath 
her to wash his feet and wipe them with the 
hairs of her bead. And he doubted if anyone 
could be found among those women who want 
to vote, who would do likewise. 

Ah! would not she? Who shall dare to 
say she would not? Did not these very wo- 
men who “go screaming about’ etc., wash the 
feet, dress the wounds and bathe the fevered 
| brows of our stricken soldiers? Did they not 
| watch by them, toil for them, and lift into life 
many who, without their aid would have per- 
ished ? 

Ah! we did not expect to be told so soon af- 
ter Woman’s noble work in the war, that 
| brute force was our best protection; that our 
; vote and our patriotism could not be trusted; 
that Woman Suffrage would place the fighters 
| in a minority where, in case some nation in- 
| sulted us, they would be unable to show their 
valor. Therefore the younger member from 

Boston protested against the vote for Woman, 
| declaring that to give us the vote would be 
equivalent to saying, ‘Protect yourselves!’ 
We could not have foreseen that the gentle- 
man from Sudbury would have been exercised 
in regard to the expense of enlarging town- 
| houses and ward rooms. 
| Better still was the suggestion that “If Wo- 
man had been designed to vote she would have 
been born with the ballot in her mouth!” 
| Suppose the gentleman from Sudbury had been 
designed for a tailor, must he have been born 
| with a “goose” in bis mouth ? 
Women of Massachusetts, such are the ar- 
| guments of our opponents, and nothing strong- 
‘er. A little weak flattery here and there, a 
| “sugar plum,” such as comparing our eyes to 
| the “buttons on angels’ garments,” or giving 
us credit for more purity and morality than 
men possess. The desire to keep us pure and 
| moral was, after all, the chief reason advanced 
' for keeping us out of politics. 





| Such are the men who undertake to teach 
| the women of this Commonwealth their du- 
| ties. These men have the audacity and bad 
| taste to abuse and ridicule all women who 
' have dared to think for themselves. For ev- 
ery woman who will look into this great ques- 
tion of justice, must believe in the importance 
to herself and society of the success of the 
measure. 

The fact that such men have found their 
way into the Legislature of Massachusetts is 
sufficient proof that Woman’s vote is needed. 
| No wonder that good men are calling us to 
| come over and help them. ‘The time is come, 
when, if there be a ‘moral element” in reserve, 
| it should be made available. That element 
| will not be swallowed up by the engulfing vor- 
| tex of man’s politics, but will stand like a wall 

of fire to shut out, from the sacred halls of 
justice, the polluting hands and treacherous 
| lips, that: have often made our Congress floors 
the scenes of disorder and tumult, and our 
national capital a Pandemonium. We hope 
that good men, with the aid of Woman’s vote, 
will be able to raise the standard of legisla- 
tion. At the risk of being thought chimerical, 
| we confess our faith in Woman Suffrage, for 
| the purifying of politics and society, as far as 
| they can be purified while human nature is 
| possessed of its present shortcomings. 
| We, the only nation founded upon the 


—— 


| principle of “universal liberty,” have waded 
| through doubts and uncertainties, yielding of- 
| ten to convenient expediencies, as if fearful of 
| trusting too much to this divine principle. 
| Once it was the trifle of four millions of hu- 
man beings in bondage. But the trifle 
wrought us mischief. Now, this other trifle of 
| Woman Suffrage! Shall we yield up our nar- 
| row prejudices to the great principle upon 
| which our government rests, or shall we turn 
| aside and declare that we owe liberty noth- 
| ing more? : 
“That way danger lies.” We cannot afford 
| to walk therein. We cannot afford to dis- 
' pense with great moral forces. Who, if not 
Woman, should labor for this glorious result ? 
| who, more than she, would rejoice to lift so- 
ciety toa higher plane, to speed the exalta- 
| tion of the human race! 
“Through her enfranchisement our race 


Shall grandly rise, for a’ that.’ 
0. A. S. B. 





CORTICELLI SEWING SILK. 


BEST SILK IS CHEAPEST. 


To the Ladies :— 

The constant annoyance and loss entailed upon 
purchasers, by the use of inferior Spool Silk, may be 
avoided by looking at the label on the article, and se- 
curing the right one before buying. It is literally 
LABOR THROWN AWAY to sew with weak silk, 

TUE BUsT BRAND 


Is THE 
CoRTIicELLI! 


| stamped indellibly upon each spool, to render coun- 
terfeiting more difficult, This silk for 


} Ifand or Machine Sewing 


Is daily increasing in popularity, wherever a /irst- 
class silk is required, 

Secure this and you will use no other. 

Sold by the leading Jovbers and Recallers. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO,, 


SOLE M ANUFACTURERS, 


2 BEDFORD STREET BOSTON. 
Feb 8 3m 





Mason & Hoadley’s 
SYSTEM FOR BEGINNERS. 
Compiled by two eminent and successful 

teachers, it has acquired an excellent reputa- 

tion, cannot fail to satisfy both “master and 
scholar,” and is unexcelled by any other Meth- 


od for the Pianoforte. 
Price, $3.00. 


THE 


AMERICAN TUNE BOOK. 





In one sense TIE Sacred Musie Book of the | 


age, since it contains 1000 of the Best Tunes and 
Anthems, carefully selected by 500 Choristers 
and Music Teachers from all accessible books, 
and, therefore, it must be the.choicest collec- 
tion of the century. 

Price, $1.50. 


WINNER'S NEW SCHOOLS. 





For Piano, Cabinet Organ, Melodian, Guitar, | 


Banjo, Cornet, Fife, 
Flute and Flayeolet. 


Don't despise these little books because they 
are cheap! For persons who wish to learn 
easily and pleasantly, and also go a little way, 
there is noth-ing better. 

Price of each book, 75 cents. 

The above books sent, pastpaid, on receipt of 

retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New York. 

April 2 tf 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


To be had at a/l Bookstores, or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price, 


NEW LIFE IN NEW LANDS, By Grace 
GREENWOOD, Being her Notes of Travel across 
the American Continent. A book full of interest 
and piquancy. 12mo. Extra English cloth, Fan- 
cy stamped covers. Price, $2.00. 

Racy, brilliant, piquant, full of keen observation 
and pungent statemeut of facts, picturesque in de- 


Accordean, Clarionet, 





lineation of scenes on the plains, in the mountains, | 


and along the sea. The late William H. Seward char- 
acterized her account of Mormons and Mormonism, 
included in this book, as the most graphte and trust- 
worthy he had ever read. It is a book full of delight- 
ful reading all the way through, and, like a nut, has 
many a choice morsel tucked away in sly corners for 
those who find them. 

MOTHERLY TALKS WITH YOUNG 
HOUSEKEEPERS, By Mrs. H. W. Bercu- 
ER, with Photographic Portrait of the Author. 
12mo, Extra English cloth, stamped cover. Price, 
$2.00. 

These “Talks’’ were published in the Household 
Department of the Christian Union during the past 
two years, and are now revised and issued in buok 
form, with additional matter, including a large vari- 
by Choice Cooking Recipes. 

he book covers the whole round of domestic life, 
and should be read by every young housekeeper. 

STAR PAPERS: or, Experiences of Art and 
Nature. By Henn? Warp Begecuer. New Edi- 
tion, with much additional matter. Uniform with 
Lectures on Preaching, and Lectures to Young Men. 
Price, $1.75. 

Many thousands of copies of this book were sold 
when it was first published, eighteen years ago, and 
itis one of the most popular and widely known of 
Mr. Beecher’s Works. It has been for some years 
out of print. Mr. Beecher, in his preface to the 
present edition of these papers, ee “They have 
sprung out of a life of rushing act pe J as bubbles 
form on a mountain stream; for, as bubbles catch the 
shapes and colors of rocks, trees, and sky, reflect 
them for a moment, break and paxs away, so these pa- 

ers may give a moment’s brightness to some solitary 
our, even if they go out with one reading.” 


ALSO READY, 
H. W. BEECHER’S WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION, 

LECTURES ON PREACHING, delivered be- 
fore the Classes in Theology and the Faculty of the 
Divinity School of Yale College. 12mo. Price, ex- 
tra cloth, stamped cover, $1.25; half calf, extra or 
antique, $2.50. 

What a charming, what a “fruity” volume is this 
last venture of Henry Ward Beecher! The “Yale 
Lectures on Preaching” can be read by everbody, lay- 
man or clergyman, with delight. We can point to 
few recent novels which are more entertaining than 
this book.—oston Globe. 

We know of no dozen treatises on the preach. 
er’s work which contain so much of sensible and val- 
uable instruction as is compressed into this little vol- 
ume.—NV, Y. /ndependent. 

LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN, This was 
Mr. Beecher’s first book, and is known all over the 
world. Extra cloth, stamped cover, $1.5 ; half 
calf, extra or antique, $3.00. 

These lectures are written with all the vigor of 
style and beauty of language which characterize 
everything from the pen of this remarkable man. 
They are a series of fearless dissertations upon every- 
day subjects, conveyed with a power of eloquence 
and a practical illustration so unique as to be often- 
times startling to the reader of ordinary discourses 
of the kind.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


— ALSO — 
MY WIFE ANDI: or, Harry Henderson's His- 
tory. A Novel. By Harrier BeecueR Stowe. | 


Illustrated by H. L. Stephens, 474 pages: extra 

cloth, stamped cover, $1.75. 

Common sense against visions; facts against fan- 
cies; sanctity against profanity; virtue against lust; 
marriage agaiust free love and the isms which have 
become its satellites; these are the subjects of this 
brilliant and powerful fiction.—/rovidence Press. 
MATERNITY: A Popular Treatise for Wives 

and Mothers. By T. 8S. Virpi, A. M., M. D., of 

Washington, D. C. Handsomely printed on fine 

paper, beveled boards, extra English cloth. 12mo. 

450 pp. Price, 225. Fourth Edition. 

We hail the appearance of this work with true 
pleasure. It is dictated by a pure and liberal spirit, 
and willbe a real boon to many a young mother.— 
American Medical Observer (Detroit), 

To be had of all booksellers ; or sent to any address, 
postpaid, upon receipt of the price by the Publishers, 


J. B. FORD & CO, 


No. 27 Park Place, New York. 
April 5 Bt 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
Largest Music School in the World. 


The most eminent Instructors! The greatest number 

of free advantages! TILE LOWEsT RATES OF 

TUITION! Unrivaled facilities to organ pup'ls! Sit- 
uations procured! 


SUMMER TERM OPENS APRIL 21 


Send for circular giving full particulars to 
BE. TOURIELR, Director. 
Apr 5 4t 
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BUTLER & NORWOOD 


90 & 92 TREMONT S8St.. 


No. 1 & 2 MONTGOMERY PLACE 


ONE PRICE 


POPULAR STORE, 


Would announce to their friends and customers that 
they have made 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


in all their departments, and, during the months of 
January, February, and March, will offer 


Special Inducements, 


in their large and extensive stock, in order to make 


room for their spring importations. 


Butler & Norwood, 


90 & 92 TREMONT STREET, 


—AND— 


1 & 2 Montgomery Place. 


(Next door to Metropolitan R. R. Station.) 


Jan i8. 
JOSEPH LEWANDO’S 
FRENGH DYE HOUSE, 





—AND— 
Steam Scouring Establishment. 
OFFICES: 
264 Washington Street . 2 Boston. 
1844 Washington Stree . . Highlands. 
7 Railroad Avenue. . - Una 


Galen Street Watertown, Mass. 


Jan. 18 ly 


LADIES’ WRITTEN VISITING CARDS 





Executed in the finest style of theart. Orders by | 


mail promptly filled, and sent, post-paid, on receip! 
of price. Terms, 50 Cards, $2.00; 100 carda, 83.50, 
E. 8S. BARTLETT, Parker House Boston, 
Oct. 12 om 


PIMPLES. 


I will send (free) recipe for my VEGETABLE BALM 
removing PimpLes, Brack Worms, BLoTcHeEs, 
FRECKLES, Morus, TAN, and all DiskASES OF THE 
SKIN, leaving it clear and with a healthy glow. Als-, 




















sure process for fine growth of Hair on bald heads or 


THOS. F. CHAPMAN, Chemist. 
197 Broadway, N. Y. 
bt 


| smooth faces, 


P. O. Box 5128. 
Mar 29 


R. E. APTHORP. 


REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 


Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 
gages, 


Boston Post Building, Room 6 ly 


Aug 5 


LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 


Want an Agent in every town in New England t¢ 


sell their fine steel engraving of our late President | 


For terms address 
M. A. SNOW, 
Woman's JOURNAL Office, 
July 27. tf 





A great discovery has been made in treating Con- 
SUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, SPITTING OF BLOOD, AsTH- 
MA, CouGnus, Sore Turoat, and all diseases of the 
Lungs and Throat, SUCCESSFULLY AT HOME. 

No catch-penny humbug, but the New, ScrentirF- 
1c, and SucckssFUL Plan of an Educated Physician. 
It has succeeded where all before has failed. Send 
three-cent stamp for particulars. Address 


JOHN R. ROGERS, Bruuswick, Maine. 
Mar 8 13t 


A. A. WALKER, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


STATIONERY. 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wa Flower Making, 


Decaicomania, | 


Frenehand English Note Paper and Envelopes, Ini- 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &c. 


Mar 15. tJan'74 


Mrs. T. B. Briggs’ Patent Mark- 
TH F BES s ing INK, and Briggs’ Patent 
NICKEL MarkingPEN. Instantly and permanently 
Jet Black. No heat or sun required to cevelop it. 
Samples free, lackage sent free for 90 cents, Agents 
wanted, male and female 
B. H. BALDWIN, 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
Apr. 5. 4t 


FURNITURE 
In all its branches, 20 per cent lower than on lower 
floors. <A large assortment cf Frames of all kinds, 

Ss. F. SOMERS, 
320 Washington Street. 
Jan. 4. ly 


REPAIRED 





| LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


are invited to call freely at our office for adviee, without 
charge, respecting the —y- or prospective cond 
| tion of their teeth, or th ! 


ox of their children. 

During four years that our firm has been established 
in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction te 
great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of near! 
ery town and village within a large radips of the city, 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we shéuld have If 
| erty torefer, We « fairn that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpassed; neither Lave its neatness 
and ciurability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, um 
der all circumstances, and, in peculiar cases, 
will Lave no cceasion to complain that we have not 
been considerate. 

OLIVER & TABER, Dentists, 
(Over BurTeRicK’s Patrery Rooms), 


144 Trewont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Jan 15 ly 


~ “NOVELTY!” 








EY 
MACHINE Co, @ 


~ BAIL 
GC eWPincmg 
2 CHAMBERS ST. WY. 


| 
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LATEST IMPROVED 


. AND BLST 


‘Family Clothes Wringer- 
SIMPLE, STRONG, DURABLE. 
SAVES LALOR, TIME AND CLOTHES. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


BAILEY WASHING & WRINGING MACHINE C0, 


106 Chambers Street, New York. 





| 


| E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 


No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 


Examination of Titles of Real Estaie in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of al) kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate, 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 

EDWARD G. STEVENS, Mary E. ST8VENS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Jan, 21, ly 





| HOME OF HEALTH. 


| Pleasant rooms and good transieht or permanent 
| board, in a first-class location. can be had at Dr. Fy 
| P. Miller's HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th 

Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
| Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
| Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
| terms, Dr. E. P. MILLER, 


Mar 15 39 West 26th Street, New York. 


| $5to$20 per day! Agents wanted! All classes 
of working people, of either sex, 

young or old, make more money at work for us in 
their spare moments, or all the time,than at any 





thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & 
| Co., Portland, Me. 
lyr. 


| Sept. 3. 





RICH FRENCH CHINA TEA, BREAK- 
| FAST, AND DINNER SETS. 
| ALL 
} 
| 


THOSE THAT WOULD LIKE 
STONE CHINA NEARLY EQUAL IN 


| QUALITY TO BEST FRENCH CHINA, 
| BUT AT ONE-THIRD TUE COST, ARF 
| INVITED TO CALL AND SEE OUR 
| STOCK OF PARIAN GRANITE THAT 
WE HAVE HAD MANUFACTURED IN 
| ENGLAND EXPRESSLY FOR OUR 
| TRADE. 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


| 33 & 35 BEDFORD St., Boston. 


N. B. LISTS SENT ON APPLICA- 
TION. 
Mar 15. tJan 1°74 








New England Hygeian Home, 
CONCORD, Vt. 


J. A. TENNEY, M. D } 


. he . 
| MARTHA WILLIAMS, M., D. Physicians. 


This institution, started in 1872, is the only hygienie 
cure in New England. It stands on elevated ground, 
commanding charming views of the White Moun- 
tains, which are near at hand. No more healthful 
surroundings can be found. Our arrangements are 
| for those who are very much in earnest to get well; 

yet hygienic boarders are always welcome. We make 

our patients feel at home, and, having been sick our- 
selves, know how to give that kindly sympathy which 
so many need, Our success in treating chronic dis- 
| eases has beon so great as often to astonish even our 


selves. Send stamp for a circular. 


Dress Patterns and Health Tracts. 
| Patterns of Hygienic Dress, with printed directions 
sent by mall for 60 cents. 
“Hygiene versus Drugs,” 12 pp., by W. V. Hardy. 
**Hygienic Dress,” 16 pp., by Dr. Williams 
Sent by mail for 6 cts. per single copy, 
dozen. 


Feb 15 


“ts. per 
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Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
pual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 

NOTICE. 

Subscribers who are still in arrears for the WoMAN’S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub- 
scriptions, The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their receipt. 


New Premiums. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of waich the market 
price is $60. m 

NOTICE. 

The Iowad Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, for sale by 
W. I. Heywood, third door north of the Post-oflice, 
on Fifth Street. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 7(0 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JourNAL for sale. 

We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar owing <nschine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 


each. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE A REPUBLICAN 
ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


TIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ADOPT- 
= ED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1872. 


14. Tue REPUBLICAN PARTY IS MIND- | 


FUL OF ITS OBLIGATIONS TO THE LOYAL WO- 
MEN OF AMERICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE DEVO- 
TION TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM; THEIR 
ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS Of USEFUL- 
NESS IS VIEWED WITH SATISFACTION; AND 
THE HONEST DEMANDS OF ANY CLASS OF 
CITIZENS FOR ADDITIONAL RIGHTS SHOULD 
BE TREATED WITH RESPECTFUL CONSIDERA- 
TION. 


MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM | 


ADOPTED AT WORCESTER, AUG. 28, 1872. 

8. RESOLVED—TUHAT WE HEARTILY AP- 
PROVE OF THE BECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS 
OF WOMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CLAUSE OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 


PLATFORM; THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY | 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESEN'TA- 


TIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS IS IN FA- | 


VOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL 
TERMS TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRE- 
SPECTIVE OF SEX, AND WILL HAIL THE BAY 
WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- 
LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL 
FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT- 
BOX. 





‘WORK IN OHIO. 


To the Friends of Woman Suffrage in Ohio. 

Petitions to the Constitutional Convention of Ohio 
being now ready for circulation, the friends of Wo- 
man Suffrage in each county shovld select an efficient 
Committee whose duty it shall be to thoroughly can- 
vass che county and obtain signatures to the peti- 
tions of every owe favorable to Woman Suffrage. 
The subject will be brought before that body, and 
every name should be recorded on this petition. 

Without waiting for the appointment of such a 
Committee, individuals should send for petitions, and 
go earnestly to work. By canvassing faithfully dur- 
ing the coming few months, much future labor will 
be avoided 

For petitions address 

MARGARET V. LONGLEY, 
CINCINNATI OBIO, 








THE WOMAN'S PRAYER MEETING. 


I promised to give some account of the Wo- 


man’s Meeting for Prayer and Conference re- | 


garding the questions of the Day, held under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Liberal Christian 
Mission on Friday, April 11th. 

It was desired that this meeting should have 
a simply religious, not a denominational char- 
acter. The question was: “Can women of 
various denominations meet on purely Chris- 
tian ground?” ‘The doctrine was: “If a man 
have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his.’’ 
All of us may know what the spirit of Christ 
is, energetic, devout and liberal. 

The meeting was opened by an earnest pray- 
er offered by Mrs. E. M. Bruce of Norton, 
Mass. Rev. Mary H. Graves read from the 
Scriptures Christ’s teaching asto prayer. The 
attendance was very good, and the time was 
mostly occupied by short addresses and exhor- 
tations, all of which had in view the high re- 
ligious duties of Woman to society, and her 
equality with Man in the view of the Divine 
love and justice. This equality before God, 
which Christianity is obliged to recognize, in- 


volves equal moral power and responsibility, 


and these in turn require that women should 
enjoy the same individual liberty of conscience 
which is recognized as the prerogative of the 
other sex. The tone of the meeting was brave, 
earnest and tender. No touch of unwifely or 
unmotherly hardness was there, All spoke 


as if the sarctities of home were present to | 


their thoughts, as indeed women need not to 
be told that no good woman ever leaves them 


behind, no matter where she may go, or on | 


what errand. Among ethers who improved 
the occasion, [may mention Rev. Mrs. Gustin 
of Attleboro’, and Mrs. Wittemeyer of Phila- 
delphia. Mrs. Gustin has in charge a parish 
which she has built up, and which rewards 
her care with great affection. She isa woman 
of many natural gifts, not the least of which is 
a true recognition of the power and scope of 
religion. Mrs. Wittemeyer is the editor of a 
periodical in her own city. She speaks with 
much weight and sound sense. Elizabeth 


Stuart Phelps, the first mover of the meeting, | 


lent it the charm of her presence, but not that 
ofher voice. Before the proceedings quitecame 
to end, she stole away as noiselessly as a shad- 
ow, disappointing some who desired to take 
the hand of the author of “Gates Ajar.” But 
we of the New Enzland Woman's Club are to 
hear her on Monday next, when she is to give 
us her views of Dress Reform. 

After nearly two hours of pleasant and 


| profitable communion the meeting was dis- 
missed with a benediction by Miss Graves. 
| Before the parting salutations came, the wish 
to meet again had been expressed by many 
present. It was proposed that a Committee 
should be formed to arrange for regular meet- 


ings of the same sort, at such intervals as | 


| should be found suitable. The Woman’s Lib- 


eral Christian Mission will have special charge | 


of these, but will welcome the aid of other and 
' kindred associations. 

Finally, it is not too much to say that the 
new hope in which the meeting was called 
was strengthened by its happy result. And 
this hope that the most earnest and conscien- 


cious women may be able to work together to | 


found a church that shall be without injustice 


and without uncharity, will be to many of us | 


an anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast. | 


| J. W. . 


| CAN WE NOT GET IT! 





The readers of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 


will remember that Mr. Richard Barlow Ken- 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| nett, of Peter’s Field, Hauts, Eng'and, last | 


year offered to give us one hundred guineas 
($500) if we could get nineteen oth 7) 
would each give five hundred dollars so as to 
make up $50,000. 

An effort was made to accomplish this, but 
it failed. 

The same gentleman, with persistent good 


| the gratitude of the Union soldiers than the 
one to whose memory it is now proposed to 

| erect a monument, and it would seem to be 
proper that it should receive the sanction of 
the Official Head of the G. A. R 


Personally I have far more interest in secur- 
| ing justice to the living, than in building mon- 
ments to honor the dead. Butif they are to 
be built for any, surely the women who took 
their lives in their hand, for the sake of a 
country whose government persists in hold- 
ing all women to the political level of idiots 
and criminals, should receive this personal 
testimony to their patriotism. 

This matter is in the hand of the following 
persons: John W. Fletcher, Chas. A. Camp- 
bell, Wm. P. Drury, Henry T. Holmes, Benj. 
F. Dodge, Chas. A. Currier, Local Committee. 


All of Theo. Winthrop Post 35 G. A. R. 
L. 8. 


| WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY. 


We are in receipt of several letters from ear- 
nest friends of suffrage, who think the Repub- 
lican party unworthy of our support. One is 
from Newman Weeks, of Rutland, Vt. 


LETTER FROM MR. WEEKS. 

Epirors Woman’s JourNAL :—The Jour- 
NAL in its earlier days claimed to shun all oth- 
er questions, and advocate only the enfran- 
chisement of women. ‘That no doubt seemed 


| best and wise in order to reach many minds 
' that had not been fully enlisted in the reforma- 


will, again offers one hundred guineas, if we | 


| can get nine others who will each give five | 


hundred dollars. The whole amount must be 
pledged within two months from this date. 
This generous offer comes at a time when 


Nevertheless we should by no means let this 
opportunity pass. 


there is great stringency in the money market. , 


There must certainly be more than nine | 


persons who are able and willing to give the 
sum necessary to ensure the gift of Mr. Ken- 
nett, and thus to furnish means to carry on the 
work, which is to-day in every point of view, 
first in importance, 

We appeal to rich men and women to help 
us in this opportunity. 

There are a large number of women whose 
intelligent and deep personal interest in the 
question of Woman Suffrage should induce 
them to begin at once to collect this money. 

Though Mr. Kennett stipulates that nine 
persons shall contribute the amount, there is 


smaller sums, he would accept it, the object 
being to supply the treasury with necessary 
means. Will not women who read this, every 
one, try toget as large sums as possible for the 
end here specified ? 

Some could get one hundred dollars and 
others five hundred, while still others could 
get from one dollar upwards. If each one 
will do what she can, and begin as soon as 


in two months, we can, without a doubt, put 
five thousand dollars in our treasury. 

Friends of suffrage must not forget that our 
cause has been voted down, this Winter, in 
every Legislature from Maine to Oregon. We 
| have still agreat deal of work todo. Inevery 
local center much gratuitous service is given, 
but over.and above all this, there is a field of 
work which can only be accomplished by the 
| help of money. Tracts, lectures, petitions, 
memorials, and last not least the WomAN’s 
| JOURNAL which, though edited in the main 


\ 


tory struggles of the times. It was, however, 
noticeable at all Conventions, that most of the 
speakers were compelled, in order to make a 
complete chain of arguments, to weave in and 
make eflective use of other reform questions, 
some of which had become obnoxious to many 
people from the manner in which they had 
been presented by less prudent speakers and 
writers. That course on the part of the Jour- 
nav, and the American Association, I deemed 
to be, at the time, the best policy, and, there- 
fore, identified myself more in sympathy with 
the American than the National Association. 
When the Journar entered the political are- 
na, and, seizing the “respectful consideration” 
gavel, pounded so lustily for Gen. Grant and 
his party, I felt that such faint political prom- 
ises did not warrant the step. My lack of faith 


| in party promises has been sustained by subse- 


no doubt that if the whole is made up in | 


quent events. Iam sorry, but not disappoint- 
ed, that the Journat’s appeals to President, 
Governors, Senators, Congressmen, State Leg- 
islators, and party managers, to remember the 
“respectful consideration” promised, have had 
so little success. Even our strong Grant Sena- 
tor, Edmands, from Vermént, has been hardly 
respectful, saying nothing of “consideration.” 

We cannot afford, at present, to throw our 
good and righteous cause into the dirty pool of 
politics, and I hope all effort in future will be 


| directed to the main question, viz.: the moral 


possible, and send the sums to this office with- | 


| without any compensation to its editors, still, | 
| year by year, draws on the generosity of its | 


| friends for inevitable expenses, which are 
greater than its receipts. For all these things, 


may be hopefully made, when we have five 
hundred dollars offered to start with. 

We shall open a book in our office for the 
“Barlow Fund,” and shall hope to get a long 
list of donations, large and small. We may 
rais@ even more than the five thousand. We 


their burden lightened by this material aid. 


as means to the final result, a vigorous effort | 


and intellectual elevation of humanity up to 
the full recognition of equal rights, without re- 
gard to race, color, or sex. 

I wish to congratulate the JournaL on the 
work itis doing on the “Social Evil Question.” 
The outrageous manner m which men attempt 
to regulate itin some of our cities is an open 
disgrace to our civilization. Many are the 
evils and wrongs to be righted that lie in Wo- 
man’s pathway to equality and the franchise, 
and they must be boldly met and overcome. 
If the truth be a two-edged sword let it not be 
sheathed. Ever for the right, 

Rutland, Vt., April. NEWMAN WEEKS. 

Another is from F. K. Phoenix, of Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 

LETTER FROM MR. PHOENIX. 

Epirors Womay’s Journat:—How can 
you expect pity, or even pity yourselves, for 
your defeat in the Massashusetts Legislature ! 

I don’t want to multiply words, or seem un- 
kind, but do you remember the issue several 
subscribers took with you when you went over 
to the Republican party? I wrote with others, 
but my article was not published. 

Think of the idea of asking or expecting 
aught of so thoroughly bloody and corrupt a 
party, for so good and gentle a reform as Wo- 
man’s Enfranchisement. 


Once more I beg to say, you must depend on ‘ 


yourselves and your cause, and not on debas- 
ing compromises and coalitions. 
There is, as well as I know, throughout the 


| American world of refurms, almost no earnest- 


can then commence our labors next Fall with | 


ness—except among our wee handful of pro- 
hibitionists, God and the pees save Ameri- 
ca! is my prayer. ‘ruly, 

April 14. F. K. Puornrx,. 

A third is from a dear and valued friend in 
Chicago, who says: 

It tries me to say to you that I have been 


| disappointed at the course of the JournaL 


: | during the last eight or nine months. 
It would be a good thing if some one were | 4 g tages 


brave enough to ask each member of the Leg- | 


islature who voted against Woman Suffrage 
| to give one hundred dollars toward this fund. 
If they will do this, it would be’ in some 
sense an atonement for an act which, if they 
| are not ashamed of, their children will be. 
L. 8. 





| 
| 


HONOR TO A WOMAN. 


It is proposed to build amonument to Miss 
| Helen L. Gilson of Chelsea, who as a hospi- 


tal nurse and aid tothe army in many ways | 


| ceserved special remembrance. This proposi- 


Iam glad to endorse favorably the move- 
| ment contemplated for the erection of a mon- 
| ument in honor of HELEN L. GILson. 

From personal acquaintance with her, and 
from personal knowledge of her good work in 
| the field, I can sincerely state that the mem- 
| ory of no one who aided our soldiers in the 
| field deserves to be more highly honored and 
| more gratefully remembered than hers. 

I recommend the movement to all com- 
rades, and will gladly aid by a personal sub- 
scription.’ A. E. BURNSIDE. 

Colonel Henry R. Sibley bears the follow- 
| ing testimony: 


|of the noble Christian women who went 
| down to the very edge of the battle-field to 
| rescve the wounded and comfort the dying 
with their gentle ministrations. 


Few of them, if any, are better entitled to 


I have 
been looking and looking for a change in re- 
gard to the Republican party, but I see by an 
article in the last number, from your pen, that 


| you still cling to that corrupt party. You say 


| tion is thus welcomed by General Burnside: | 


It isimpossible to over-estimate the services | 


that the women of Massachusetts took for 
| granted that the Republican delegates to the 
State Convention were honest men. These 
delegates pledged the party to Woman Suf- 
rage. “They (these women) rely upon the 
honor of the Republican party for the fulfill- 
| ment of its pledges.” This reminds me of 
scenes at the Capitol, and in Credit Mobilier 
investigations, where purjured Members of 
Congress made statements upon their “honor 
as Senators.” Can you not see that this body 
you are bound to, is a corpse, is utter corrup- 
tion! Oh, there has never, in the history of 
our government, been such absolute pollution ! 
from the shameless, vulgar head, down to the 
leanest tributary Post-master. 
The President’s relatives are now all peace- 
| fully feeding at the crib again. Dishonesty 
or incompetency is no hindrance. The Repub- 
lican Senate will confirm the President’s nom- 
inations, certainly his relatives. Even Gen. 
Forsythe must be retired to make a place for 
Grant’s son. The idea that wha‘ should be 
, the real, radical, vital reform party of our coun- 
try, should be attached to such irreclaimable 
corruption! Your paper can nevermore do 
any real good, anything but ultimate harm, 
till you cut loose from this mass, and go for 
real things themselves, not for the sake of the 
Republican party. For real truth, purity, in- 
tegrity, for their own dear sakes, for consis- 
tency—for Woman Suffrage in a broad way, 
not ina narrow, local, expedient politician’s 
| way. 
I marveled at the course of the Journar 
| during the political campaign, at the rancor 





| 
| 


| 





with which you pursued an honest man, even 
to the death—a man who held Woman in a 
thousand times greater respect than Grant did, 
greater indeed, than the latter, with his dull 
sense, could even comprehend, You added 
gall and vinegar to the spoliation of the pure 
man, and joined in the cry of Great is Grant. 
I have read articles from your own pen that 
have pained me to the quick. I have waited 
for change till I am sick will it never come ? 
Will you not come up an! help rescue our 
dear government from thieves? Communi- 
cate my most cherished remembrance to your 
wife, and when you are not too much hurried 
do pray write a line to your freind. 


Our friends who supported the Liberal Dem- 
ocratic ticket, last fall, seem unable to compre- 
hend the position of the Woman’s Journav. 
Politically, we are for Woman Suffrage first, 
last, and allthe time. Therefore we preferred 
to support the Republican candidates upon a 
platform which contained a partial recognition 
of the Rights of Woman, rather than to join a 
new combination of so-called reformers, which 
absolutely repudiated Woman Suffrage, and 
nominated for President a man who publicly 
declared that “Woman Suffrage means Free 
Love.” 

The difference between our Liberal friends 
and ourselves is vue, uot of principles, but of 
methods. They seem to deprecate our effort 
to make Woman Suffrage a practical political 
issue. We, on the other hand, insist upon 
thrusting this question upon our party, and we 
call upon them, as honest men, to urge suf- 
frage upon theirs. The difference between us 
seems to be this: We are for Woman Suffrage 
first, and for the Republican party as a means 
to promote that end; they are for a new par- 
ty first, and for suffrage afterwards. 

Whenever a new party shall be organized 
upon a basis of genuine reform, with Impartial 
Suffrage, irrespective of sex, as one of its cor- 
ner stones, it will be time to consider the pro- 
priety of leaving all other parties, and going 
out into the political wilderness, in the hope of 
ultimate success. Until then, it is the interest 
and duty of all who, like ourselves, regard Wo- 
man Suffrage as the cardinal political issue, 
to throw our political weight into the scale 
which offers us the most encouragement. If 
we differ in our estimates of what scale that is, 
then we are bound to urge suffrage upon our 
respective parties, and win them to its support. 

Upon one thing our friends may rely. If 
ever, in our judgment, the interests of the Wo- 
man’s cause can be promoted by a change of 
political base, it will not be our fault if the 
change is not made. Mr. Greeley was our 
personal friend, revered and loved for many 
years. But he arrayed himself against Wo- 
man Suffrage, and we did our best to defeat 
him. If he had been our own brother, we 
would have done the same. In the future, as 
in the past, no personal friendships, no party 
affiliations, no nominal political consistency, 
will keep us in the ranks of any party for one 
hour, when the interest of Woman can be pro- 
moted by a new departure. H. B. B. 





“BOTH SEXES.” 


The Roxbury Gazette, attacking Post-mas- 
ter Burt, of Boston, says: “The principle rea- 
son for the demoralized condition of the Post 
Office is, that the help employed is the cheap- 
est that can be found, and that there is a mix- 
ture of white and black, and of both sexes. It 
is an outrage upon the public that such a state 
of things should be countenanced in a public 
servant, and he be allowed to retain his posi- 
tion, in opposition to the remonstrances of 
business men generally.” 

I know nothing of the justice or injustice of 
the criticisms on Postmaster Burt, but cer- 
tainly this way of putting the case seems like 
a crack of the old pro-slavery whip. Does the 
Roxbury Gazette really mean that a mail-bag 
is contaminated by being carried on a black 
man’s shoulder, and that letters are more 
likely to go wrong if distributed by the quick 
hands and under the sharp eyes of women? 

T. W. H. 


—_—_—_——_ oem -— --— 


A REPROACH. 


Doubtless the maxim, “The tools to him who 
can use them,” will give the pen to “Gail Ham- 
ilton. Perhaps few communications to the 
weekly press are surer to be read than those 
in which appear the wit, sarcasm, and often 
wisdom, from her ready brain. 

But very few—for the honor of the sex, I 
trust, no woman—will read the article publish- 
ed in the New York Independent of Jan. 30, 
entitled “The Whole Piece,” without feeling 
sincere regret that the demands of the people 
for the entertainment she can furnish have 
been so great as to leave her nothing better to 
say than this sweeping denunciation of the 
poor. ‘Those so poor that they need help.” 

I look twice to see if my eyes do not deceive 
me when I read—“It seems to me, sometimes, 
as if poor people are the most cantankerous 
set that ever were fashioned out of the dust of 
the earth. Isuppose we ought to expect them 
to be cantankerous; for the fact of poverty, in 
a country like this, is a presumption of defect.” 

The weakness which prevents the poor man 
from grasping or holding opportunity seems to 
be taken as areason why we, of the more suc- 
cessful class, should therefore drop him. 
“Once in a great while a timely succor avails, 
in a moment of temporary weakness, and the 
man starts ahead at a swinging pace. But, 
oftener, the results seefh to i dicate that it is 





of very little use to help people who cannot 
help themselves.’’ 

Again, the writer seems to imply that only 
the fact that nobody is strictly logical prevents 
the experiment of letting the drunkard’s chil- 
dren starve, as an added spur to the besotted 
father to put a stronger curb on his appetite, 
If the poor things in our city-alleys, with their 
shoeless feet, their half-clothed limbs, are en« 
joying immunity from a worse fate because of 
our lack of lugic, may it be long before we de- 
velop the faculty still farther. Gail Hamilton 
recognizes that “the causes—often some radi- 
ical defects in the person, which make one 
poor, also keep him poor in spite of the efforts 
of others to give him a fresh start;” but for 
these radical defects, which weigh so crushing- 
ly upon him, she shows no touch of pity, 
She says: ‘They are God’s children, I admit, 
but we are God’s children, too, and if his hand 
made them iucurably repugnant to outsiders I 
can no more help being repelled by them than 
they can help being paupers,’’ 

On the same plea we may excuse ourselves 
from a shuddering recoil from such sentiments 
as these in the heart of a woman. 

If human brotherhood means anything, it 
means help from those who care for those who 
cannot help themselves. No truer thank-offer- 
ing for the good gifts bestowed on us goes up 
to the throne of the Eternal than this: ‘Your 
child was hungry’ and we fed him, he was 
naked and we clothed him, he was in bondage 
to his own sinfulness and with our virtue we 
strengthened him.” 

We may forget those who have abundance, 
or draw, in the name of our human brother- 
hood, on those whose endowments supplement 
our imperfections, but for the powers we have 
we owe God—the Giver—their devotion to the 
service of the humblest of his creatures, even 
“those who cannot help themselves.” 

If Gail Hamilton is consistent with her own 
theories, we wonder she did not spare women 
paupers her reproaches, for we read in “Wo- 
man’s Worth and Worthlessress,” “What 
women want is not work, but the wages of 
‘vork; not freedom to work but freedom to re- 
ceive money without working. There is plen- 
ty to do, but they will not do it. I do not 
blame them for this. It is as natural as it is 
to be born. They would not be women if it 
were otherwise!” 

Equally astonishing to us were these facts 
and theories—but adopting them for the time, 
at the instance of our author, these are our 
deductions. Since the last thing women 
should forego is their womanhood, and since 
there are incapable men in abundance, we do 
not see what such women should do but be 
supported as the public charge. So women 
paupers should be excluded from this weight 
of opprobrium, since they are but victims of 
the fault of others ? 

The writer shows surprise that “these 
remnants of society are also a great deal harder 
to get on with than society itself;” that “while 
society is discerning, prosperous and polite, 
conceals its displeasure, and speaks you fairly, 
and, if it has anything to say against you, says 
it behind your back where it does no harm, 
the remnants scowl in your face if the por- 
ridge you bring them is not quite thick 
enough; the sensitiveness of our high spir- 
ited beneficiaries, the crankiness and kinkiness 
and general wrong-headedness of the people 
to be helped are enough to make society clum- 
sy’’ (in its charities). 

But is it not just this lack of faculty, “to get 
on with people,’ that has thrown them out of 
the current, and left them stranded where 
they need our aid? Is it not just this which 
makes it a virtue in us to help them? A loaf 
of bread to him who repays us a thousand fold 
by setting us an example of all saintliness, 
hardly leaves the credit on our side. The 
same spirit we condemn in this article, we 
sometimes see in the mistress who, with all 
means of culture at her command, and yet 
humanly imperfect, wonders at finding that 
her investment of $3 a week has not been po- 
tent enough to exorcise all faults and frailties 
from her kitchen drudge. 

The very extremity of the hunger may make 
one rebel against having his porridge too thin ; 
the very smallness of the allowance of the 
Christian graces in his composition may make 
him forget to smile on the giver, and call the 
thin porridge thick till his back is turned—af- 
ter the gracious custom of society. The world 
is too ready with its offerings of service to 
those who have no need of it, and of re- 
proaches to those who have—but not such was 
the spirit of Christ. 

He said, “The poor you have always with 
you, and when you will you may do them 
good;’’ and to the young man who sought the 
way of eternal life, he said, ‘‘Go and sell that 
thou hast and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven.” 

We have not yet transcended his example. 

M, F. E. 


WOMEN WHO WANT TO VOTE. 


My sister and I recently returned from 
little excursion, one cold morning, of about 
two miles from home, with four other women. 
We presented ourselves before the town 
clerk and selectmen of the town of Glaston- 
bury, Conn., to be heard in the matter of vot- 
ing. 


A week ago last Saturday we had notice from 
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a pioneer of the Woman Suffrage party, that 
one of the registrars of this town had given her 
2 printed notice that all persons who wished 
to vote, must apply for registration on or before 
the 15th of March. As we thought ourselves 
persons, we took the trouble to have our 
names registered in due form, according to 
law; being notified that the town author- 





to any office under the provisions of this act 
before she enters upon the discharge of the du- 
ties of the office, shall qualify and give bond 
as required by law, and such bond shall be 
binding upon her and her securities. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CONNECTICUT. 
The following is one of the speeches which 


ity met to-day, we were on hand at the place | the ladies addressed to the selectmen of Glas- 


grandfathers, there would have been, at least, | In the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in 
one man who would have demanded the rea- | the case of Miss Burnham, pleading for the 
sons for the rejection, and espoused the cause | ght to vote on the ground that the word | 
of the absent ladies, whose mouths were clos- | “freemen,” in the Constitution, meant both 
ed. But among the one hundred and thirty men and women, the court decided against 
odd members in the Missouri House not one | her. 

had the gallantry toraise his voice in behalf Mrs. Stowe’s “Palmetto-Leaves,” nearly 
of the ladies. ready by the Osgoods, chiefly treats of Florida 
ra | life, and is full of suggestive hints to the trav- 


—_——-_-- 


of meeting at 11.4. a. Then lo! and behold! | tonbury, Conn., at the polls, April 7, 1873. 


our names were not even sent in with those 
of the men, which were all printed in due 


| selves entitled to a voice in the laws o 


HoNORABLE GENTLEMEN.—Believing our- 
our 


native land—with all those who are indepen- 


form. The registrar, who had presented the | dently bound to obey them—we, desiring to 
notice to our friend that women as well as | take upon ourselves the legal obligations en- 


men could apply to be urade electors, is a law- 
yer, and was the chief spokesman before the 
town authority. He pleaded that he had 
found the law was against bringing women’s 
names before them. 

The town clerk replied that they had pre- 
sented names which they knew could not be 
admitted, and that they should have handed 
in ours, forthey were not to be the judges. 
So the matter of casting our ballots was end- 
ed for this election. 

However we took the opportunity of saying 
a few words on our own behalf, telling them 
that we had been unjustly taxed this year, 
by having a hundred dollars added upon our 
homestead, and that two widows in our neigh- 
borhood were served in the same way, when 
upon inquiry we found nota man whose list 
was increased. Yet they could easily make 
up their taxes by working on their land, for 
they cultivate tobacco extensively here, and 
the women could not. We reminded them 
that a man could come to our house and de- 
mand a hundred dollars or more without our 
having the least voice in the matter, and we 
are obliged by the law, that men alone have 
made, to pay it. Our forefathers suffered a 
seven year’s fearful war because taxation with- 
out representation was tyranny. Now the 
men turn about, and do the same thing. 
Why should they be better in the eye of the 
law than women? By our Maker we are 
all to be judged by the same law. A poor 
drunken vagabond is now considered of more 
consequence than the best of women, and can 
come and vote away the property of those 
who are obliged to pay for their support. We 
are forced to help build a house expressly for 
men to meet, into which we cannot enter, and 
to pay for the entertainment of the town ofli- 
cers without the least remuneration or kuow- 
ledge of what they are doing there. 

Had it not been for this self-important reg- 
istrar, who took upon himself the responsi- 
bility of suppressing our names, notwithstand- 
ing they had been registered according to law, 
I think we should have been granted the bal- 
lot by the other town officers; the town clerk 
was decidedly in our favor, and, I believe, a 
majority of the selectmen. 


We have now twice been favored with an | 


occasion to say a few words upon the impor- 
tant subject of Woman Suffrage before men 
whose salaries are in a great measure paid by 
women, and we hope to see the time when we 
can cast a vote for placing men and women 


onan equality before the law. 
J. E. SMITH. 
Glastonbury, April 14. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ILLINOIS---LETTER 


FROM JUDGE BRADWELL. 


Mrs. Lucy Srone :—Enclosed I send youa 
copy of the bill introduced by me in the 
House, making women, married or single, elig- 
ible to all school offices in this State. It 
passed the House 101 to 30, and on Tuesday, 
the first of April, passed the Senate by a vote 
of 29to 6. The Senate is composed of fif- 
ty-one members; thirty-five only were present 
when this bill came up. A majority of all 
the Senators elected was needed in order to 
pass it. We had, as you will see, but three 
votes to spare, as every one absent counted 
just the same as if he had voted against it. 

The Governor bas signed the bill and it is 
now the law. When the Governor’s pri- 


vate secretary announced in the House that | 


the Governor had approved the bill the mem- 
bers applauded and clapped their hands. 
There has been a great change of sentiment 


in favor of the equality of Man and Woman 


before the law within the last two or three 
years in this State. We shall endeavor to 
take every advantage of public opinion and let 
no opportunity pass without improving it by 
taking another step in the series of move- 
ments which will eventually end in giving suf- 
frage to women, 

I have no doubt that, at our next general 
election, a number of women will be elected 
county superintendents of schools, and that 
we shall also elect many women on school 
boards. When the term of our present State 
superintendent expires, I hope we may be 
able to elect a woman in his place. 

Very respectfully yours, 
JAMES B. BRADWELL, 


House of Representatives, | 


Springfield, Il., Apr. 15. 
AN ACT TO AUTHORIZE THE ELECTION OF 
WOMEN TO SCHOOL OFFICERS, 
SEcTION 1. Be it enacted by the People of 
the State of Illinois, represented in the General 
Assembly, That any woman, married or sin- 
gle, of the age of twenty-one years and up- 


wards, and possessing the qualifications pre- | 


scribed for men, shall be eligible to any oflice 
under the general or special school laws of 
this State. 


§ 2. That any woman elected or appointed 


| joined upon voters, appeared, at the appointed 


time, before the registrars of this town, and, 
in proper form presented our names for regis- 
tration. The registrars, declining to place our 
names on the printed list, we gave notice of 
our intention to appeal to the board of select- 
men; and by consulting authorities, viz. Mr. 
Alfred E. Burr, Judge White and the Secre- 


sociation, Miss Francis Ellen Burr, we find 
that we have both law and precedents, in favor 
of our right as ‘‘persons,’ to appeal to you 
from the decision of the registrars. 

Therefore we have presented ourselves be- 
fore you to-day. We do not come in any 
spirit of bravado to defy public opiaion, or to 
seek notoriety, but soberly, earnestly and in 
the spirit of ’76, to ask you to grant 
to us the right that you would die before re- 





| sition. 


linquishing, and for which your and our fore- 
| fathers fought, bled and died. 
| Ihave little to add to what we have already 
had the honor of saying. To reiterate might 
|take up too much of your valuable time, 
| though, let me say, no time is too precious to 
| be given tothe consideration of the advance- 
| ment of human freedom. 

We believe that the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States grant us the right to vote. 

Of course, as a Democrat, I cannot ignore 
that part of my political creed which relates 

to State rights; but before the clause which 
| says: ‘All powers not granted to the general 
| Government are reserved tothe States respec- 
| tively,’ comes this: ‘The Constitution is the 
| supreme law of the land and shall be strictly 
| construed.” 


| Bya “strict construction” of this supreme | 


No matter 


| law, women are rightful voters. 
intended 


| whether those amendments were 


| to refer to us or not, nor whether those amend- | 
not, they are | 


ments are an usurpation or 


tary of the Connecticut Woman Suffrage As- | 


CAMPAIGN IN OHIO--LETTER FROM MRS. 
CUTTLER. 


My Dear Journat:—To-day is one of 
great moment to the people of Ohio, for they 
meet to elect delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention. 

The Women of the State will have no voice 
in framing the organic law, unless they are 
heard through their petitions, which I hope 
will be numerously signed and ably presented. 
After your defeat in Massachusetts, and the 
arrest of Miss Anthony for voting for President 
Grant, we may well say, “Put not your trust 
in princes, nor in the son’s of men in whom is 
no help.” Wecan only hope that in some of 
the turns of events brought about by those 
wheels whithin wheels, known as political ma- 
chinery, our rights may come to the top, and 
the selfish interest of the few may redound 
to the rights of the many. I have ceased to 
expect great measures to move forward with 
stately tread, attended by the admiring plaud- 
its of men. The entrance into life is always 
through the narrow way, and truth, like life, is 
born of agony. 





I have been holding meetings at various 
points since I wrote you last. Have held meet- 
| ings at Greenfield, Washington, Wilmington, 
| Circleville, Kingston, Chilicothe and Hillsbor- 
ough. Atthe last named place, I had been 
| told there was no interest felt. But, on my 
arrival there, I was greeted with a splendid 
| audience, and the people seemed more eager 
| for “the word,” then in most places. I re- 
| marked to some of the gentlemen that I had 
| not expected such a reception, that I had 
heard there was nobody interested. 
said: 

“How could we hear without a teacher. 


They 


there, a part of the organic law of the land | We had never had any one to call out an inter- 


| and we come to you, oh brothers, asking you 
| to help us to obtain the good conferred upon 
| us by them. 

| This let me say. If these amendments are 
| 

| 


an usurpation, precisely such was our Declara. | 


toin of Independence to George the Third, and 
such is, and ever will be, every enactment in 
favor of human freedom, to the end of time. 
We do not need to go to Washington to ob- 

| tain a new amendment to confirm those. We 
| well know that they are sufficient. Weare con- 


vinced that we could not find, should we seek 
over all the world, more noble or high-minded | 2 : ; 
men than are to be found in our native town, | the M. E. Church, here, isa strong friend, andI | of the competitive examinations for forty va- 


In submitting our case to you, gentlemen, 


lege we ask, will not be in danger from the 
law, because you will be sustained by the su- 


lions of the male citizens of this land. 


world; but the deeds we do will live forever. 


siderations, and looking only to the require- 
ments of justice and humanity, give this day, 
a decision which shall place your names 


manity endures 


aged, as will be seen by the following letter. 
BETTER LUCK Ne€XT TIME. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—Yesterday 
was the most glorious day of my life, for yes- 
terday we went to the polls, and though we, 
by having delayed giving notice of our inten- 
tion to appeal, were, this time, precluded from 
the great privilege we sought, we were receiv- 
ed with a gentleness and propriety that sur- 
prised anything we could have imagined. 
Such was the order observed and the polite- 
ness of every man’s demeanor that we came 
away convinced that nowhere on earth can 
humanity be seen to such advantage as at the 
place appointed for the exercise of its most 
ennobling power. Every man there seemed 
a prince among his peers. I must say, that 
happy as I have been in social assemblies, 
never at parties, balls, festivals, theaters, con- 
certs, or at Church on Christmas Eve, have I 


at the polls yesterday. 
RosELLA E. BUCKINGHAM. 
Glastonbury, Conn., April 18. 


—<—=— 





SUFFRAGE IN MISSOURI. 


Sometime ago, the ladies of the Missouri 


to vote and hold office. The memorial was re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee, as the one 
best able to judge of the qualifications of wo- 
men for holding office and voting. Mr.Sheley, 
| the Chairman of that Committe reported ad- 
| versely to the memorial, without giving any 


| Bell, who is not a member of the Judiciary | have been circulating a petition to the Princi- 


| Committee, stated that he was opposed to the 
granting of the prayer embodied in the peti- 


preme law and by the opinions of eleven mil- | 


Gentlemen, time is passing with us all. In | 
a little while we shall have left this busy | 


Let me urge you to cast aside all selfish con- | 


among those that will be honored while hn- | 


The ladies of Glustonbury are not discour- | 


ever known the exalted pleasure that l enjoyed | 


Woman Suffrage Association, presented a me- 
morial to the Legislature, asking for the right | 


est.” 

By especial request I stayed a second night, 
and the large hall was a second time well 
filled. 
| the Journat to Mr. Boardman, as no numbers 
of the Journat have been seen there. 

This is the residence of a friend and co-work- 
er, Mrs. Currier Brown, with whom I am stop- 
ping for a day or two, till we can get some 
place for a meeting. The Presiding Elder of 





hope on his return some arrangements may 


we are sure that you, in granting us the privi- | pe made for a lecture. 


Any of the friends in Ohio wishing to com- 
municate with me, can do so through Mrs. M. 
V. Longley, care of Times and Chronicle, Cin- 
cinnati. H. M. Tracy Curt er, 

Pres. Ohio W. S. Association. 

Athens, Ohio, April 7, 1873. 





| NOTES AND NEWS. 
Rev. Henry Blanchard of Lowell has ac- 


the Unity. 

General J. W. S. Browne, one of the found- 
ers of the Cincinnati Commercial, died at 
Memphis of pneumonia. 

A petition signed by 7000 wemen of St. 
Louis has been presented to the Legislature 
for a repeal of the social evil law of that city. 

A bill has passed the Arkansas House of 
Representatives, fixing the pay of all teachers, 
without regard to sex, at the same amount. 

Of the 15,193 teachers employed by Iowa, 
9305 are women. But the aggregate of their 
| pay is not half as much as the aggregate of 
| the men’s. 

Mrs. Flora E. Barry, the singer, is still lying 
| dangerously ill at her residence, her physician 
permitting her to receive no company or busi- 
ness callers. 

The Christian Women’s Association of 
Washington wants the M. C.’s who do not de- 
sire to accept their back pay to donate it to 
| the Association. 

The Common Council has responded to the 
manifest desire of the citizens and voted to 
| widen the streets around the new postoflice 
by a vote of 31 to 26. 
| Columbia, Maine, has F. C, & C. H. Nash— 
| husband and wife—for alaw firm. Mrs. Nash 
| was admitted to the bar last October, is edu- 








| cated, modest, and a good lawyer. 
reasons for the action of the Committee. Mr. | 


tion; but,like the illustrious Mr. Shelcy, he | 
| was barren of reasons for his opposition. | 


| Surely the ladies have a right to demand that 
| those who oppose their memorial shall give 
| the reasons, if they have any, for their oppo- 
spectful memorial, presented by ladies of the 
| undoubted ability and good sense of those 
| who compose the Missouri Suffrage Associa- 
tion, on general principles, simply because the 

memorialists are ladies, 
| has certainly passed. Had such a sweeping 


The Age of chivalry | 


rejection of a ladies’ prayer been made by a | 
' legislative committee in the time of our great 


It is hardly fair to thus reject a re- | 


The ladies of the Westfield normal school 


pal to allow them to organize a debating soci- 
ety, independent of the other sex. 


The Massachusett Horticulture Society pro- 
poses to hold free exhibitions of plants and 
flowers on either the Common or the Public 
Garden during the Summer months. 

Among the titled tax-payers of Baltimore 
are the Marchioness of Wellesley, the Duchess 
of Leeds, Lady Stafford, Lady Emily M’Tav- 


| ish, and Madame Bonaparte Patterson. 


A young lady wishes to know how it is on 
the day of wedded bliss the bridegroom 
pledges “with all my worldly goods I thee en- 
dow,” and after his death she only receives the 
use of a third. 


I wish you would send specimens of 





| were 
! slowly but surely. We expect to fight it out 


| eler, the health-seeker, and especially to the 
| immigrant who intends to settle down in 
| Florida. 
| The Pennsylvania Constitutional Conven- 
tion has adopted a section making it bribery 
| for any legislator to receive “any money, testi- 
monial, reward, thing of value, etc., for his 
vote, or to act as agent or attorney for a cor- 
| poration or person.”’ 
Commodore Vanderbilt is said to have 
| given another $500,000 for the purpose of 
| erecting a large seminary for women on the 
| grounds of the Moravian Church at New Drop, 
Staten Island, to be built on the plan of the 


seminary at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
| The most effective speech made at the Ames 


reception was by one of his workmen, who 
had been forty-five years in his employ, and 
who proclaimed that during all that time a 
mean or upgenerous act had never been known 
to be done by either of the Ameses towards 
| their employes. 
Miss Sarah E. Smiley has received a warm 
reception from the best churches of Boston. 
| The most carefully guarded pulpits have been 
| opened to her. The preaching of the persua- 
| sive Quakeress in Dr. Nehemiah Adams’s 
church has caused almost as much comment 
| here as her preaching in the Tabernacle 
| church occasioned in Brooklyn. 








| Miss Netty Cronise of Tiffin, Ohio, has just 


been admitted to the bar, and is now Netty | 
| ing, and those who would be children of the 


| Cronise, Esq. Mrs. Conway ,of the san® town, 
has just taken a contract for grading 17 miles 
| of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad. She bas 
| fulfilled similar contracts very satisfactorily, 

and is known asa capable and efficient rail- 
' road business woman. 


Mrs. Eliza Greatorey, of New York city, an 
| artist of talent and culture, spent the Summer 
| of 1871 in the beautiful region of Oberammer- 

gau, where every ten years the celebrated 

“Passion Play” is represented. The result of 

her studies is a beautiful volume of etchings, 
| called The Homes of Oberammergau, publish- 
| edin Munich by Joseph Albert, and in New 
| York by Putnam’s Sons, 


| Secretary Richardson is receiving the results 


| cant clerkships in the Treasury Department. 
About sixty a day are put through the mill, 
and but three, four or five answer the ques- 
| tions. There ave over five hundred and fifty 
regis!ered for examination, many of whom are 
women, who pass better examinations than 
men. 
| The California Woman Suffrage Association 
| is circulating a tract from an admirable ser- 
mon, by Sam. J. May, preached in 1846, enti- 
tled “The Rights and Condition of Women.” 


cepted the call from the Worcester church of | In his own peculiar and persuasive way, be 


| made then the broad claim, which we make 
| now, for every human right, for Woman. In 
| this new form it comes back to us from the 
| Pacific Coast, winning the most obdurate to 
| accept his plea. 


The Legislature has under consideration a 
bill which provides that any person having 
under his control a child betw een the ages of 
eight and fourteen, who omits to send him 
to school six months in a year, except for spe- 
cial reasons, shall be fined twenty dollars. 
This is right. But the clause which asserts 
that a private school must be approved by the 
Selectmen to enable the parent to escape the 
penalty is a little ridiculous. 





Boston School Committee are setting their 
faces against presents from pupils to teachers. 

It is an excellent movement, composed as our 

public schools are of children of every race 
and from all ranks. Such presents are given 
| by subscription, and a sum that would be no 
| tax upon a rich man’s son might impoverish 
| the child of a poor widow. The custom leads 
| to favoritism in schools and educates the mind 

in favor of bribery and corruption in later life. 


A mysterious Washington dispatch to the 
Boston Advertiser announces the possibility of 
the speedy publication of some startling facts 
relative to the manner in which certain legis- 
lation was accomplished during the recent 
Congress. The correspondent says: “What 
these facts are, has not yet transpired. They 
are said to be connected with the female ele- 
ment, and with numerous choice and extreme- 
ly select assemblies at the Union Club House, 
|on New York Avenue, wherein more mea- 
sures are yearly incubated than Congress will 
ever find time to pass.” 





Miss Jane O. DeForest, of Norwalk, Ohio, is 
again in the lecturing field. A friend writes 
! us from Ashley, Ohio, where she last spoke, 
| “To say that she did a good work but feebly 

expresses the merits of what she did do. As 
| soon as she began to speak, prejudice began to 


were open enemies to the Woman’s cause, 
her avowed friends. The cause moves 





| 
| 


| 


| 
| 





| 


| die, and before she was through, men who | 





on this line, if it takes not only all this Sam. 
mer, but all the rest of the Summers of our 
lives.’’ 


Mrs. Theodosia Scott of Boston, gave a 
Temperance address, full of interesting argu- 
ments, facts and figures, before the Reform 
Club of Natick, last week. Her statements 
were made in a most lucid manner and seem- 
ed to carry conviction with them. Her many 
good points were well received and she was 
frequently interrupted by applause. She was 
followed by Mr. W. H. Dorman of Boston in 
an eloquent speech. Ministers of all denomi- 
nations were present, and the singing at in- 
tervals, during the evening, was very fine. 
At the previous meeting thirty-two persons 
signed the pledge, and last evening ten more 
names were added to the roll. 


The sermon in the series under the auspices 
of the Woman’s Liberal Christian Mission last 
Sunday afternoon, at the hall of the Young 
Men’s Christian Union was given by Mrs. E. 
M. Bruce, a woman whose name is not very 
familiar to Boston people, though she has oc- 
cupied the preacher’s desk in various places, 
at various times in the past few years. She is 
the wife of the Rev. Mr. Bruce, a Universa- 
list clergyman, now settled at Melrose, and is 
a lady past the middle age, with a matronly 
face and pleasant voice. After prayer had 
been offered by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Bruce chose for her text words relative to the 
coming of Christ’s Kingdom from Matthew vi. 
10 and Revelations xi.15. She first defined 
Christ’s kingdom as a breathing space for all 
God's creatures, and then spoke of its worth 
and the duty of every individual to do all in 
his power to bring the kingdom of Christ. 
Those who had been entrusted with the truths 
of Christianity had an especial duty to per- 
form, and they were called by the Master to 
be his light-bearers. The night was fast reced- 


day must not watch and wait but watch and 
work. 


The best comment we have seen on the vote 
of the members of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture against Woman Suffrage, is from the Fall 
River News, as follows: 

The resolve before the House of Represent- 
atives in the General Court to submit an amend- 
ment of the Constitution favoring Woman Suf- 
frage to the people, was ignominiously voted 
down yesterday, by a voteof more than three 
to two—142 to 83—in a Legislature overwhelm- 
ingly Republican. This actioa, taken right in 
the face and eyes of the resolution passed at the 
State Convention last September, stamps the 
House as a mass of stolidity rarely seen in civil 
power. Whatthese opposing Republicans can 
be thinking about is a mystery. Canthey not 
see that this vote belies the professions of last 
Autumn, and places that action among the 
cheats, frauds and false pretences that mark so 
much of the political action of the times, and 1s 
rapidly uprooting all decent respect for politi- 
cians and party professions? Do these men 
not see that that they only lay a foundation for 
extended bitterness in the public mind, and that 
they array against the party the moral force of 
the aspiring women of this Commonwealth ? 

They must be blind as bats not tosee it. And 
yet with eyes open, these men vote to retain 
their own contemptible prejudice on the statute 
books and refuse to open the doer for the peo- 
ple, the great masses that make and unmake 
legislators, to express their opinions. For had 
the resolve passed now, it would have to be re- 
passed by the next Legislature, and been sub- 
mitted to the popular vote? As itis, agitation 
is the order of the day, and eloquent thundering 
will be heard all around the public horizon for 
months tocome. For the women will never 
rest till the masses of the people have an op- 
portunity to express themselves on this ques- 
tion. 

We are glad to record that the three Repre- 
sentatives of our city placed themselves right 
on the record. It has, we believe, been the 
good fortune of Fall River to be always properly 
represented on the great progressive problems 
that have eome up for settlement. May the 
good record always continue. 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 


In buying Machine twist it is important 
for the Ladies to know which is the most re- 
liable. It is the Eureka, sold by dealers every- 
where. ‘ 


All should remember that Flagg’s In- 
stant Relief is a remedy forall pain. That 
it may be used with perfect freedom in all 
eases of inflammatory, nervous or other affec- 
tions, and affords sure relief for headache, ear- 
ache and toothache, catarrh, dysentery, chol- 
era, fevers, deafness, dyspepsia, cuts, sprains 
or bruises, and all of the many disorders from 
which humanity suffer so severely. 


A prairie fire is not more destructive to the 
dry grass than some hair dyes are to the fibers 
of the head; but we expressly except from this 
indictment the celebrated Excelsior Hair 
Dye, manufactured by Cristapora, of New 
York. This admirable preparation imparts to 
every filament the same tinge, and that tinge 
may be of any shade, from a warm brown to 
a brilliant black. 

Golden Medical Discovery :—Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery will cure a 
Cough in one-half the time necessary to cure 
it with any other medicine, and it does it, 
not by drying it up, but by removing the 
cause—subduing the irritation and healing 
the affected parts. For all cases of Laryngit- 
is, Hoarseness, Suppression or loss of Voice, 
Bropcehitis, Severe Chronic or Lingering 
Coughs, it will be found to surpass any medi- 
cine that has ever before been offered to the 
public. Sold by Druggists. 
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BY TOM HOOD. 


Friends, when you think I am like to die, 
Carry me where the sea is roaring ; | 


work. The churning was not done, the break- | chasing for want of means, and now she could 
fast dishes were unwashed, the milk was not | nor tell which was most needed. 

skimmed, the week’s ironing stared herin the | “If I only could get some one to help me for 
face, and last, but not least, was the little one | a week, I could soon see my way clear, said 
tugging at her skirts, begging for nourishment. | Mrs. Wilton to her husband one evening, as 


| But it does not ery, so she keeps on at the | she sat stitching on her little garments; “or, | 


churning until the little one’s patience is ex- 


There on my last bed let me lie, | 


And list to the long wave landward pouring: | hausted and its screams are heard above the 
Beating, beating | slash, dash, slash of the churn. The mother 
Aud ever repeating | can no longer resist—baby must be cared for 
The cry it cried, when it first was hurled, | though all else go untouched. 
wo 8 gens Eee | She was naturally a tidy woman, and as she 
On the barrier-rocks, 
In the very birthday of the world. looked around upon the untidy house she grew 
And-—if I could die within sound of the sea— nervous almost to despair, and the tears fell 
The voices ofall whoe’er loved and knew me, fast upon the baby face at her breast. 
To mingle with hers, who is dearest to me, Oh, how welcome are these silent visitors 
Its murmur would bring, to sleep to wou me, when the heart is overburdened with grief or 
‘Fisebbing, Crebbing, trial! They seem to be the rivers that wash | 
our hearts from selfishness. 


And plaintively sobbing 
As erst it sighed when the night and morn 
v Had faded away 
Of the first fair day, 
When this beautiful world of ours was born. 





Oh, there, in a church-yard, high on a cliff, 
In how deep asleep, from the vain en eavor 
Of longing and life, 1 could rest me—if 
The sea its wild lullaby sang forever, 
Beating, beating, 
And still repeating 
The cry it cried, when it first was hutled 
With a myriad shocks 
On the barrier-rocks 
In the very birthday of the world. 


ing her sleeping babe she laid him in his crib 
| and went about her work cheerfully, if not 
contented. She. possessed a cheerful disposi- 
tion naturally, but she was not a stranger to 
those hopes and aspirations that come to most | 
of us to cheer our discontent. She loved 
| beautiful things. She loved nature, and long- 
| ed for a stroll over the prairie that lay broad | 
| and bright around her. But she found very | 
| little encouragement for luxuries, even the lux- 








A WINTER WEDDING. 


| tle pang shoot through her heart, then it sank 


| to bed that night until long after her husband 





(At Chiselhurst, January 9, 1873.) | 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


It fled away in a clang of bells, 
Marriage-bells, 
On the wings of the blast that sinks and swells, 
That bold, weak, fate-struck, suffering soul, 
Whom Christ wash clean, and God make whole! 
And we stand in the light of two happy faces, 
Two happy hearts whom our heart embraces, 
And we hear the peaceful organ’s sound, | 
And the angry storm sweeps harmless round. | 
Blessed is the bridegroom, though the heavens are | 
dun: 
Blessed is the bride whom no sun shines on. 


Mayhap some wandering angels say, | 

Stop and say, | 

As through the gloom they carry away | 

That bodiless spirit to Him who knows— | 

He only—whither the spirit goes : 

“God give them all that the dead man lacked 

(As men dare judge him) in thought, word, act; 

Deny them all that to him was given, 

Lest earth’s doors opened shut doors of heaven,” 
Blessed is the bridegroom without crown or land: 
Blessed is the bride with the ring on her hand, 


Peal, ye joy-bells, peal through the rain, 

Blinding rain: 

God makes happiness, God makes pain ; 

Summer and Winter a good tree grows, 

A strong soul strengthens through weal and woes. 

“Be not afraid,” says the wild sobbing wind; 

“Weep,” sigh the clouds, “but the blue is behind,” 
Blessed is the bridegroom under shower or sun: 


Blessed is the bride whom Love's light shines on. | 








WORKING AND RESTING. 


BY SARAH HART, 


“John, I wish you would call at Mrs. Flinn’s | 
on your way to town and ask her to come | 
next week and help me clean house. It’s get- | 
ting pretty late, and I don’tlike to put it off | 
80 long.” 

The man took a step or two forward, then | 
turned toward the tall, spare, hollow-eyed wo- 
man, who was his wife, and answered: “Is it | 
really necessary, Susan ?” 

A glance around the room was her answer. | 

“Let it go this Fall,” said the man. “I’m 
sure it don’t look very bad.” 

“Oh, John! the house is dreadful dirty. 


| ury of a ramble out of doors. 


| squeeze. _ 


| house was hardly a recompense. 


Her husband was a sordid, money- oving | 
money-getting man, who saw no use for any- 
thing that there was no money in. He knew 
all the ways and means of money getting and 
money keeping. He had taken his wife from 
a loving home in an Eastern State, and made 
for himself a home on the prairies of the West. 
He was deemed a very shrewd man by the 
neighbors around. He knew when to buy 
stock and when to sell. He knew when a> 
piece of land was worth buying or selling, and | 


| was always getting some “good chance.’’ His 


wife had long ago found out that money was | 
his idol, and everything must be sacrificed to 
it—even herself she sometimes thought, when, 
with aching head and tired feet, she had sought 
| herpillow, Thus the years had gone by, until 
| few would recognize in the hollow-eyed, sunk- 
en cheeked, prematurely-old woman, the fresh, 
| rosy girl John Wilton had brought there eight 
years before. 


| had stopped at Mrs. Flynn’s, she supposed of 
course he had; and the following week 
| she watched every day for her expected help. 





| til all was done. 
Mr. Wilton pretended not to see all this. 


| fort. 


' his little ones looking fresh and sweet in their 


| ting the praries with flowers and filling up- 
Mrs. Wilton did not ask her husband if he 


| 
| 
{ 
| 


Watched but not waited, but as the hours | 
went by, she began the task and kept at it un- | 


| He kept aloof as much as possible, so as to | 


| avoid any explanation he might be called upon 
| to make; but when alone by himself, he said: 
“Well, Susan is getting along nicely, after 
| all, She'll have the house sbinin’ agin Satur- 
day night, and then I’ll just give her the mon- 
ey I'd had to pay Mrs. Flynn. It'll go toward 
buyin’ the winter things for the family ;” and 
he gave the well-filled pocket-book a loving 


Saturday night found the house all shining, 
as Mr. Wilton had prophesied, but Mrs. Wilton 
looked more tired and worn thanever. Ithad 
been a hard week for her, and even the clean 
But Mr. 
Wilton felt satisfied. Strange that he could 
not perceive the odor of the essence of life in 


| mother for a visit, I know she could nurse me | 


better still, had I a sewing-macbine,” she ven- 
tured to say. 

Mr. Wilton knocked the ashes off his cigar 
and said: “I don’t see how it is, Susan, that 





| you’re always complaining of having so much 


to do, and wanting help all the time. Why, | 


| there’s mother, she never used to think of hir- 
| ing any workdone. She used to make every | 


thing for eight of us and weave all the cloth | 
besides.” 

Mrs. Wilton did not answer, her heart was 
too full. 

“Now-a-days the wimmen want so much 


| 


got.’’ 
Mrs. Wilton thought of the mower and the 
corn-planter, but said nothing ; she felt a lit- 


back again as a heavy load. She did not go 


was sleeping soundly. She had worked hard 
all day, and sleep would be a welcome guest, 
but the little garment was much needed, and 
she must sit up and make it. Oh, how her 
tired eyes ached, but not worse than the poor, 
hungry heart ached for sympathy and com- 
She thought of her money-loving hus- | 
band, and wished he might become more 
thoughtful of her comfort, “If it were not 
for my children,” she cried to herself, “I could 
see very little to live for.’ Then the thought 
of her little ones, motherless, sent the fresh 
tears to her eyes, but gave a sudden impulse 
to her tired fingers, and she stitched away for 
another hour and saw the garment completed, 
and neatly folding it away, she sought her 
much needed rest. Sabbath morning Mr. Wil- 
ton put on a warm, new undershirt, and saw 








new garments; but he saw not that the fingers | 
which had so patiently wrought out these | 
changes were that morning scarcely strong 
enough to fasten the garments of the little 
ones about their chubby little forms. 


Spring came, bright and joyous as ever, dot- 





land and valley with floods of melody. Mrs. | 
Wilton had been growing thinner and paler 
all Winter, and was now scarcely able to be | 
about the house. The doctor had recommend- | 
ed rest—but how could she rest with so much 
lying undone about her! 

“If I could only go away for a while,” she 
said, one morning, when she was feeling weak- 
er than usual. “If I could only go home to | 


| 
| 
| 


up all right again,” and the pale lips quivered 
visibly. 

“I wish you could, I’m sure,’ replied her | 
husband. “But, Susan, I don’t see how I can 
afford it. I might sell some of my stock, but 
prices are low now, it wouldn’t pay at all. I 
couldn’t get much more for them calves than I 
gave for ’em last Fall, after keeping ’em all 
Winter. And buying my corn-planter, about | 
took all my cash.” 

Mrs. Wilton did not reply. Indeed, I doubt | 
very much if she heard his remarks at all, for 
she was dreaming of the old homestead, with 
its wide gables and large, comfortable rooms— 
of the stately maples, that she knew were now 


happiness. How could she go with the chil- 
dren, now that she was so weak; and how 
could she go without them? And how could 
she be spared to go, and, lastly, how could 
John afford to let her go? Ail hopes seemed 
lost when she looked the matter straight in 
the face, and she turned her white face to the 
wall and shut her eyes as if to keep back the 
tears which she felt were coming. 

Meantime, John Wilton was thoroughly 


aroused. He stood for a long time just where | 


the doctor had left him. After a time, he 
started up as if seized by a new impulse and 
went into the house, to his wife’s sick room. 
Mrs, Wilton was lying very still, with her 
face turned from him. He went softly up to 
her bedside, to see if she was sleeping. A ray 
of sunlight, coming through the turn window- 
shade, revealed a tear, trembling beneath the 


eyes, asked: 

“What is it, John? What is wrong?” 

“Tam wrong, Susie, dear!” 

It had been many a day since Mrs. Wilton 
had heard him call her Susie, and it was no 
wonder that she opened her eyes wide in as- 
tonishment. 

He was at her bedside now, trembling like 
aconvict. 

“Do you hate me, Susie ?”” 

“John, what a question! 
ter!” 

“You are an angel, or you would hate me. 
Here I have been killing you by inches for 
years, and never thought, until to-day, that 
you might be mortal. The doctor has been 
telling me that—that—”’ 

“T heard it all, John,” said Mrs. Wilton, 
the tears trickling down her wan cheeks, 

“Did you? Well, Susie, it shall be as he 
said. You shall have rest. You shall go 
home to mother, and stay a year, if need be.’’ 

“But how can you spare me, John ?”’ 

“How could I spare you forever?” whis- 
pered her husband. 

“But, John, how can you afford it ?” 

“Well enough. But we must not talk about 


You know bet- 


the consoler had the heart of the celery, too— 
if he chanced to like that better than the ful- 
ler-flavored green stalks—but had failed to ob- 
serve that his wife fared less richly; that is to 
say, if he did not happen to be a gourmand, 
he gratified himself in other ways quite as sat- 
isfactory as the celery. 

He liked, perhaps, the most comfortable 
chair in the house; it was always pulied for- 
ward for him into the warmest place beside 
the fire and beneath the lamp. He liked, per- 
haps, the cutting of the new magazine; his 
wife would not have peeped between the leaves 
| without the fate of “Fatima” before her eyes. 

He lixed early rising; his wife, half somnam- 
| bulic, martyred herself that he might break- 
fast by candle-light. He liked to live away 
| from people ; his wife isolated herself from the 
| the society dear to her heart. He liked a 





Mrs. Wilton wept long and bitterly; but | help to get rid of work,” continued Mr. Wilton. | half-closed lids, and John Wilton turned away | Warm dressing-room; his wife sprung up in 
when the tears were wiped away so also was | “I'd like tu geta sewin’-machine, but it’s out with a sigh, so deep, that his wife turned fee- 
| her burden of toil and care, and tenderly kiss- | of the question now, there’s so much to be | bly on her pillow, and without opening her 


| the Winter time, unhindered by him, and 
| lighted the fire. He liked driving his fast 
horses; his wife, quaking with fear, and long- 
ing to clutch the sides of the carriage, drove 
smiling beside him. He liked a large family ; 
his wife had it and died of it. After all, it 
seems to us that he bad the heart of the 
celery. 

Not that we mean that every husband as a 
matter of course is selfish, but that every wife, 
allowing for exceptions, would make him so if 
she could, and that, if aman can be spoiled, 
there is nothing like a good wife to spoil him. 
And this is a fact which we all see in our daily 
experience. 

There are, indeed, two orders of husband, if 
no more. One of these comes home tired 
from business; he may have run round a good 
| deal, or he may have sat still in his counting- 
| room and read the shipping-list; he may have 
| walked half a dozen squares home, or have 
| taken the cars for twenty miles; and if his 
| body be not tired, his mind may be; and it is 
wife here, and wife there, and wife in the oth- 
er place, and there would be a fine state of 
things in that house if wife should refuse the 
| call, or let fatigue or discontent ruffle her 
| yoice, or her face, or her manner. But she 
| has been tossing a teething baby in her arms 





| two week’s time Mrs. Wilton was far enough 


it now; you are too weak to be excited about | half the day; mending and making, with her 
anything. You are to get well as fast as you | foot on the rocker; listening to the little boys 
can, and in two weeks we will all be off to | complaints; dressing the little girl’s doll; over- 
mother’s.” seeing servants if she has them; doing their 

Mr. Wilton proved a true prophet, for in | work if she hasn’t; keeping peace and order 
in the house; and her sleep was broken the 
recovered to begin the journey. How far the | night before, and will be the night after. But 
prospect of that journey went towards making | does it ever occur to him that wife may be 
her able to undertake it, we will not say. | tired too? No, indeed, She drops away into 

Mr. Wilton accompanied his wife. It was | death before his eyes, and he calls it a myste- 
too much for her to undertake to go alone | rious dispensation of Providence, and by-and- 
with the children, the doctor said, and Mr. | by he marries a second wife; but not the pa- 
Wilton was very obedient, cheerfully acquiesc- | tient and adoring slave he had before; far 
ing in every suggestion and even suggesting | from it; the tables are turned, and he learns 
things for her comfort, that he once would | how great a thing it is to suffer and be strong, 
have thought unnecessary expenditure. But | while all the neighbors declare that this is the 





| Mr. Wilton was not minding the expense now. | sort of husband who needs to kill one wife in 


He had sold his young stock for much less | order to learn how to treat another. 


| than he paid for them, that his wife might be| put quite a different order of husband is 


nursed back to life and health. And he could | another—the antipodes of this one, in fact. 
but rejoice at the sacrifice when he saw her | ‘The baby is fretting when he comes home ? it 
eyes grow bright and her step elastic. | is his pleasure to take it and release the worn- 

“Stay as long as you please,” was his part-| out wife. Does he want his slippers, his to- 
ing message to his wife, as he bade her adieu | pacco, his book? the wife puts them in their 
at the door of the homestead. | places, aud he knows where to find them. 

Six months Susan Wilton stayed in the | JJ sends her out for arun in the air; he in- 
home nest. Oh, what a joyous, thorough | tercepts the heavy burden that she would lift; 
rest was that! It seemed so good to wander | pe snatches away the work that she would be 
about the old place again, almost as free from | busy over when the house is still; he makes 
care as in her girlhood days, now gathering | her feel that he does not merely allow her to 


the shining windows and whitened walls; but 
| he only said, as he glanced about him: 


Look at the walls and windows.” 


putting forth their young blossoms from their 
candelabra-shaped: limbs—of the sloping mea- 


the flowers from the hillsides, or bathing her 
tired feet in the meadow brook, or sitting be- 











“Pooh! I see dirtier ones every day.” Then, 
as if another thought had struck him, he said: | 
“Couldn’t you do a part this week and a part | 
next ?” | 

“I don’t know. Perhaps so.”’ 

The answer came in discouraged tones, and | 
the churning was continued in nervous, spas- | 
modic jerks. 

The man saw her discouraged look, and | 
said,as he went out: “Well, if you must, I | 
reckon I can let her know.” 

“I don’t see how it is,’”’ said he, soliloquiz- | 
ing, as he trotted his horse at a slow rate along | 
the winding prairie road. “I can’t see how it | 
is that Susan thinksshe must hire so much | 
done. Looks like she ought to be able to do | 
all she has to do. True, in harvest time it | 
comes a little hard for her. I hire three or | 
four men then, that makes more cooking, but | 
then I’ve heard wimmen say they’d as soon 
cook for six as two. Now, there’s my moth- 
er; she used to cook for eight or ten men in 
harvest time and had seven children to do for. | 
We've only four youngsters, and don’t milk 
half as many cows as father used to. But I 
reckon the wimmen them days were made of | 
better stuffthan now-a-days. Git up, Dobbin. | 
T’ve hired a heap of work done fur Susan this | 
year. She had help when we killed hogs, and | 
then she was sick and ’Nerv Gilman come | 
and stayed two weeks, and I had to give her | 
five dollars and her board. I couldn’t very | 
well afford it, either, for my mowing-machine 
must be paid for this Fall, and I want to buy | 
some more stock too, this Fall, and I must | 
have a corn-planter next Spring. But here, if | 
I haven’t passed Mrs. Flynn’s and djdn’t stop. | 
Git up, Dobbin.” | 

What was the hollow-eyed, tired-looking wo- | 
man thinking of all this time? Thinking of: 


| 
} 


She had no time to think of anything but enough. She had been obliged to put off pur- | Tealizing sense of the impossibility of such | 


| some of it would come back to him in the 


“The house-cleaning is over, eh? Well, 
here’s five dollars to pay your woman with,” 
and he chuckled to himself, for he well knew 


shape of socks and undershirts. 

“I wouldn’t for four times that much, feel 
so worn @ut as I do to-night,” sighed Mrs. Wil- 
ton to herself, as she thanked him, and stow- 
ed the pittance away for future use. 

The weeks wore on toward Winter, and Mrs. 





| Wilton sighed heavily as she thought of the 


garments, large and small, to be bought and | 
made, First, John must be fitted up; then | 
the four little ones, and lastly, herself. Her 
own share would be slim, she thought, but | 
then she had not much out-door work to do, 

and she could get along with less. But, oh! 
she did long so much for a new merino dress, 
with bright, warm tints, or a pair of gloves, or 
a collar and a bit of ribbon for her neck. But | 
these were not to be thought of. Nothing but | 


| bare necessities could be her’s, for John had 


been buying stock, and had paid for his mow- 
ing-machine, and met a note or two, and he 
felt “quite poor,” he said. } 
Poor woman! She had not had anice dress | 
since her marriage. Then she had a good sup- 
ply—but things will wear out, and most of 
these were now doing duty as children’s | 
clothes, or skirts for herself, and her best dress 
now was acheap delaine, She sighed just a 
little, half-smothered sigh, as she thovght of 
all this on the day she went to lay out her 
money. Itdid not take her long to dispose of | 
the small amount, for she had laid awake 
nights, pondering how to. make one dollar do | 
the duty of two, and the problem was worked | 
out with the utmost precision. 
Now that the goods were purchased, the | 
next trouble was how to get them made soon 


| Mrs. Wilton’s sick-chamber. 


| &@ moment. 
' 





dow, with its violet-covered hillsides—of the | 2€sth the shadows of the stately maples, 
robin’s nest in the cherry-tree; and, above all, | ‘Wining their leaves into garlands, hunting | 
of the sweet, old face that loomed up through | hens’ nests with the children, and enjoying all | 
all, and with outstretchd arms yearned to em- | their games with a relish she never dreamed | 
brace her tired birdling in the home-nest. | she could feel again. And what a joy to sit 
John Wilton glanced at her as he went out | fer hours at the feet of her who first guided | 
of the door, and mistook the flush of anticipat- | her own faltering steps. The poor worn-out 
ed joy for the bloom of health, and went off | Woman drank in every moment of joy as 
saying: “I guess she’ll get better as the days | though she knew the cup would not always be 
get warmer. I will try to hire somebody for | 8° full. | 
her this Summer.’’ - | But with returning health came a strong de- | 
“J can do nothing for her,” said Dr. Graves | sire to return home and to its duties and cares | 
to Mr. Wilton, who had followed him out of once more. So, one morning inearly Winter, | 
| She left her good-byes among the hills of her | 
“Nothing for her? My God, doctor! You 0d home, and went back to life’s every-day | 
don’t mean that she is past all heip?” and | duties with a glad and thankful heart. But 
John Wilton’s heart seemed to stand still for | the old life with its ceaseless round of work | 
|}and “tcil without recompense” was over. | 
“I did not say she was past help,” replied | There were to be no more yearnings for sym- 
the doctor. “The truth is, Mr. Wilton, your | Pathy, no more words of disapprobation, no | 
wife is worked down; and unless she has rest, | More of the “penny wise and pound foolish’? 
and plenty of it, she will die. And, I may as | ¢Conomy. Husband and wife share alike in 
well say, she will never get rest here, She | Comforts, and the old, hard life is buried.—Ar- 





live for the gratification it affords her to wait 
upon him, but that her life and comfort are as 
important to him as his own are, and that the 
religious rite of their marriage was not one 
where she was sacrificed a victim on its altar. 

In reality, for the exisience of the first order 
of husband, it is chiefly the wives who are to 
be held accountable. They delight to serve 
where they love, and they give themselves the 
delight at the cost of making the service so 
common as to be unnoticeable, and of coarsen- 
ing and hardening the nature they once 
thought so fine; they delight to make them- 
selves felt, to make themselves indispensable ; 
they forget the duty they owe their children 
and themselves of preserving health and 
strength, in remembering the duty they owe 
their husbands, and they pamper the poor 
men’s bodies at the expense, one might say, of 
their souls. If they happen to see another wo- 
man’s husband undressing his little boy at 
night, they smile at the superior manliness of 
their husbands, who do not even put the studs 
into their own shirts in the morning; and ifa 
man in all the neighborhood, conscious of his 


| her had the doctor known it. 


| the old homestead—home to mother and rest, 


must go away where she will have no care of | 
house or family or she will die. You may | 
find another wife, but your children will never | 


| find another mother.” So saying, the good | 


doctor drove away. 
The door was partly open, and Mrs. Wilton 


' had heard, in her sick chamber, the doctor’s 


words, and her heart gave a great leap; which 
undoubtedly would have created alarm for 


Oh, if she could only go home! Home to | 
rest, rest. Oh how long it had seemed since ! 
she realized the full meaning of that word; | 
even while she Jay there she seemed to hear | 
her mother’s voice, and feel her soft hand ca- 
ressing her. But the next moment came the 


thur's Home Magazine for March. 


—<—— 


THE HEART OF THE CELERY. 





“She was a good wife to me,’ said a widow- 
er bon-vivant to his consoler, “she always gave 
me the heart of the celery.’’ 


ed the current of sympathy at once into one 
of ridicule; and certainly the hearer might 
well feel that the man who mourned his wife 
in that style deserved no better treatment than 


| ridicule. 


Yet was it sovery peculiar? Was the | 
mourner so totally different a being from the 
consoler? Probably not; probably much of 
the difference between them, after all, lay in 
the phraseology uf the mourner’s lament. It , 
is not at all impossible, we grieve to say, that | 


| own strong back and stubborn muscles, con- 


| Siders himself better able to stand over the 
wash-tub than his delicate wife is, and does it, 
they unanimously laugh him to scorn. 

How far a wife’s responsibility extends in 


this matter, it would be a delicate thing to de- 
It was an absurd speech, of course, and turn- | 


cide. Yet as marriage is a partnership as well 
as a sacrament, and always an affair of mutu- 
al interests, and as both parties to it are sup- 
posed to be reasonable beings, able to resist 
temptation, and guard themselves from stray- 
ing into forbidden paths, not mere puppets and 
possessions, it seems a work of supererogation 
on the party on the one part, to assume that 
she must lie down and let the party of tne 
other part walk over her flesh and blood in or- 
der to keep his feet in the right path. 

Nor, by this, do we mean to give any false 
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pity to the fagged-out wives who keep their 
houses without system—incapables, who de- 
serve as small pity as any other class of sinners 
—who, however faithful they may be in desire, 
have never troubled themselves to learn any 
decent method of managing their affairs, 
whose maids are untrained, whose closets and 
drawers are at sixes and sevens, and who con- 
sequently drag their work about the house 
from morning till night, and give right of way 
to the old saw, which says, 


“Man’s work is from sun to sun, 
But Woman’s work is never done.” 


Certainly, after the welfare of her children, 
it is the first duty of every wife to make her 
home a pleasant spot; to make it the one 
place in the world where her husband would 
prefer to spend his leisure; to make it so bright 
and cheerful and healthy that bars and _bil- 
liards can have no attraction beside it, and al- 
ways to cast such an aura of love and gentle- 
ness throughout its bounds that it shall seem 
a sacred and holy spot to him when he is away 
from it, that its influence shall extend about 
him wherever he goes. But the woman who 
could do so much alone, would be a miracle 
not to say a monstrosity. Itis the happiness 
and right of the husband to be a builder as 
well as a dweller in such a home; and when a 
‘woman has such a home, that fact alone im- 
plies a spontaneity of co-operation on his part 
that shows he is not one to sequester to him- 
self in any sense the-heart of the celery.—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


WOMAN'S TEARS. 


Law and public sympathy have united in 
guarding our dependent animals from brutal 
treatment. It isanoblecause. Buta nobler 
one demands legal protection and embodied 
benevolent action for the interests of our help- 
less women, some of them mothers, who are 
subjects of outrage “that strangers cannot in- 
termeddle with,” fraught with the most in- 
tense suffering of mind as well as body. It is 
a broader movement, because many suffer the 
keener pang of mental blows, and because 
many of our little ones grieve for a mother, for 
love and sympathy. - It is a cause which every 
brother and sister of our dependent humani- 
ty should enter into, heart, hand and purse. 

I refer to every instance of isolation in an 
insane asylum, or elsewhere, through decep- 
tion and for selfish motives; also, the daily ill- 
treatment by some husbands of nervous deli- 
cate wives, that has, in many instances, end- 
ed in confirmed insanity. A painful instance 
of a woman, who, a few years ago, ended her 
days in the South Boston Asylum, can never 
be effaced from my memory. 

But deeper the wound, if possible, when one 
of a sensitive nature, the cherished idol of a 
refined and cultivated family, is torn by strat- 
agem from a second home in which she had 
centered her warmest affections. To such, 
the sudden truth in all its bearings tells fear- 
fully, and, therefore, such often injure their 
own cause. 

One is before me now, who but a few hours 
previous was in pleasant intercourse with a 
dear friend preparing to accompany her to the 
“Jubilee,” and while waiting her coming, a 
carriage came for her, requesting her immedi- 
ate presence at the depot ‘to meet a brother.’’ 
Certificates had been previously obtained by 
deception, and an officer procured to enforce 
the law, who, upon seeing the true state of af- 
fairs, carefully and privately informed her of 
the intention of her husband to place her in 
the insane asylum, and his protection at her 
request will never be forgotten by her or her 
friends. 

The subsequent details are withheld for the 
present, but the writer cannot refrain from 
availing herself of the privilege of the “press,” 
to caution one or more of its readers for whom 
the same may be in store, and adds her testi- 
mony to the present call upon the sympathies 
of the public, for the inmates of our insane 
asylums, to investigate the individual cases 
thoroughly as they are reéeived; also most 
faithfully to provide for their comfort and ne- 
cessities. 

The officers cannot give the necessary time, 
and the attendants are not sufficient in num- 
ber, ability, or sympathy, and would not a 
medical committee appointed for that purpose, 
full and efficient, be an act of humanity not 
secondary to any benevolert object of the day ? 

The writer refers particularly to our public 
insane asylums, as it is a painful truth that the 
inmates in many instances, of those institu- 
tions pine for the common com<éorts of life, 
and their progress to full restoration to health 
is retarded in consequence of the surroundings 
unavoidable from limited room and attend- 
ance, as well as pecuniary embarrassments. 

While the stronger sex are in some measure 
subjected to the same impositions, depriva- 
tions, and unfavorable intercourse with the in- 
sane, their nature sooner overcomes the obsta- 
cles to improvement; and here, I would in- 
quire, are not many instances of an intensified 
diseased state of the nervous system often 
mistaken for insanity ? 

Thus far, this warning to some sorrowing 
sister, these suggestions in behalf of common 
humanity were written, when cares intruding, 
the writer laid aside her pen, little thinking a 
tragic event also awaited her. 

The great fire has taught her lessons which 
have aroused her energies to personal efforts 





to fulfil a mission, long imbedded in the inmost 
recesses of her being; to right the wrongs of 
widows, to plead for them and their little ones 
a home for refuge, where they can secure aid 
and advice for honorable self-support. Pecu- 
niary aid has been solicited, and there are 
open hearts and hands for this class of depend- 
ent sisters, 

For young ladies, aged men, aged women, 
and orphacs, there are public institutions, in- 
terest and sympathy, but where the “home” 
for ‘‘widows” with one or more children, dear- 
er than life itself? Let fathers and husbands 
answer for those they may leave alone in this 
cold and selfish world. 

CONSUMPTION. 
Its Curability. 

Probably very few of the good people of Bos- 
ton and vicinity have not, at various times 
within the past twenty-five years, heard of E. 
D. SPEAR, the old Indian doctor (so much cel- 
ebrated for his remarkable cures), either 
through the columns of the press, or from those 
who, having been under his care, have for the 
benefit of suffering humanity ventilated pretty 
freely their experience. 

For the benefit of the public generally, a re- 
porter has taken the trouble and liberty to in- 
terview several of the persons who have ben 
under the care of Dr. Spear, and whose cases 
have come to our knowledge through friends 
of the patients, 

The first gentleman visited was Mr. Jas. T. 
Croft, at 97 Beverly Street. We found him 
busily at work, looking the very picture of 
health and strength. Upon making known 
our business the following was elicited: 


Reporter—“1 understand, Mr. Croft, that you have 
been under the treatment of Dr. Spear?” 

Mr. Crofi—“He has been my family physician for 
twenty years or more.” 

Rep.—Have you any objection to giving the history 
of your case, also your opinion of the doctor?” 

Mr. C.-“Not the slightest; am always happy to 
speak a word for Dr. Spear; in fact, I have often of- 
fered him my testimonial, but it was never used. A 
few years ago, I had inflammation on the lungs, pro- 
nounced by several physicians who attended me, at 
different times, to be consumption; was reduced from 
my u-ual weight of 190 pounds to 150, After having 
been under the treatment of severahof the so-called 
best physicians of Boston, I naturally began to get dis- 
couraged on learning they could not help me, as they 
all thought I had consumption beyond recovery. I 
really did not expect to live. I had heard of Dr. 
Spear, but did not believe he could do me a particle 
of good, as I had been to so many doctors without ob- 
taining any relief; but being urged by my friends to 
try him, I finally consented one Sunday to ride up to 
his house and see him. When I arrived there, I was 
all out of breath, and could hardly get up the stairs. 
I acknowledge that I fairly insulted the doctor by the 
indifference with which I met him, having no faith in 
him. I felt as if I was doing him a favor to call upon 
him. I have often laughed over it since. I had been 
under his care but a short time before I began to feel 
a change for the better. I began to feel a little hope, 
my strength came gradually back to me,and in a 
short time I gained my usual weight of 190 pounds. 
I felt that to Dr. Spear I owed my life, and since that 
time have always advised my friends when sick to go 
to him, and never knew one to be otherwise than per- 
fectly satisfied.” 

Rep.—You believe, then, Mr. Croft, that Dr. Spear 
is just what he is represented and adversised to be?” 

Mr. C.—**I know that he cured me: in fact, he sav- 
ed my life: and I know that my friends have never 
been dissatisfied with him. Several of my family who 
have been under his care think as much of him as I 
do.”’ 

Rep.—* ¥ ou have perfect confidence in him, then ?” 

Mr.C.-—-“1 have.” 

Rep.—*Would you be willing to have these state- 
ments published ?”’ 

Mr. C.—“Yes; I am perfectly willing to give the 
public my experience with the doctor.” 

Rep.—* You would be willing, then, to sign a certifi- 
cate for the doctor?” 

Mr, C.—Yes; I have offered him one at any time. 
Write what you please in favor of him, and I wil! 
sign it, for I don’t think you could write anything too 
strong.”’ 

Rep.—*“ You are willing, also, to give any caller your 
opinion on the subject?” 

Mr. C.—“Yes; I should consider it a duty toinform 
all sufferers where they can obtain relief.”’ 

Rep.—“Thanking you kindly, Mr. Croft, for your 
information, we will bid you good-morning.”’ 

Another person visited by the reporter, was Mrs. S. 
S. San‘ord, Ellsworth Street, Harrison Square, Dor- 
chester. 

After a pleasant ride of perhaps half an hour in the 
horse cars, we reached Ellsworth Street, and upon 
inquiring for Mrs. S.,and making known our busi- 
ness, we were politely received by the lady in question, 
who gave us the following information: 

“About six or seven years ago I first began to notice 
the approach of consumption, which gradually grew 
worse as time wore on, and I felt that I was slowly 
but surely dying. A great many of my friends have 
died of consumption, also all of my relatives on my 
mother’s side. At last pale, miserable, discouraged, 
without relish for food, or energy enough for exer- 
tion, I kept about the house aud consulted a physi- 
cian at the earnest solicitation of friends, who said he 
could not do me much good, as he considered me too 
far gone to live long, but he gave me some medicine 








to ease me and keep me along, also some medicine for 
my cough, neither of which helped me, At this time 
I hada very bad CouGH and RAISED CONSIDERABLE 
BLOOD; was very hoarse, could hardly speak above a 
breath, had FEARFUL NIGHT SWEATS, would get up 
in the morning completely exhausted and feeling very 
much as though I had been doing some arduous labor 
all night long; was very MUCH DISTRESSED FOR 
BREATH. I waa pale and very much emaciated; do 
not remember how much I weighed at that time, but 
probably not much more than half what I do now. 
Had no idea I should livelong. One evening my hus- 
band, while looking over his paper, saw the adver- 
tisement of Dr. Spear, and advised me to try him, but 
as] had no faith in anybody’s medicine just then, I 
made the remark to my husband that ‘those who ad- 
vertise so much couldn’t be of much account,’ but 
my husband insisted, and finally I consented to go 
with him, but with reluctance. Dr. Spear said that I 
was very far gone. I began to take his medicine and 
act under his advice, without any faith in him, but in 





two weeks’ time I began to feel an improvement, my 
cough ceased, my strength gradually returned, and I 
began to gain in flesh; my sleep was more refreshing, 
and the hope I had lost came back to me. I was un- 
der his care four months, at the end of which time I 
considered myself completely cured. My friends were 
all astonished at my remarkable cure, as was also my 
first physician, as they had a!l of them considered it 
an impossibility for me to live. Since leaving Dr. 
Spear’s cafe I have steadily gained in health and 
strength, until now I am enjoying health that I have 
not had before for eight years, and believe myself now 


perfectly cured. Since that time I have sent several | gdje now in use on all machines. For instance, wi h 
friends to Dr. Spear, and in no case have they been one movement of one foot, with this treadle, you can 


disappointed. Have the greatest confidence in him, } 


and were I sick again I don’t believe my husband 
would allow any other physician in the house, so 
greatis his confidence in Dr. Spear.” In answer to 
the question as to whether she would be willing to 
have these statements published, Mrs. Sanford ex- 
pressed her willingness not only to have her story 
published, but would also be very happy to give her 
opinion of Dr. Spear, and his mode of treatment, to 
any person who would take the trouble to call upon 
her. 

The next person visited was Mr. John Ward, 787 
Sixth Street, South Boston, who told us that two 
years ago he first went to Dr. Spear for treatment of 
consumption, which had been gradually growing upon 
him for four years or more. “Previous to going to Dr- 
Spear I had been under the care of four different 
physicians, each one of whom expressed an opinion 
that in all probability I would not live a year, and, 
none of my friends entertained an idea that I would 
ever get well again. I was completely discouraged, 
and after a whileI gave up altogether, and for nine 
months I could not do anything. Whilc in this con- 
dition I took a trip down East, and put myself under 
the care of a eclebrated physician of ; received 
no benefit whatever from him; so I returned to the 
city, and commenced taking cod liver oil, which did 
me no good. I saw Dr. Spear’s advertisement in the 
papers and concluded to give him a trial, but at the 
same timeI did not believe he could do me a particle 
of good, after trying so many different doctors as I 
had. 

“At this time my weight was about one hundred and 
twenty pounds., I was under the doctor’s care for 
six month?, in which time I was completely restored 
to my usual health, a fact that seemed impossible six 
months before; my weight had a!so increased to one 
hundred and forty pounds, my appetite was good, my 
strength returned, and altogether I felt like a new 
man. I have continued to improve since then, and 
every day I feel and see an inerease of flesh and 
weight. Any afliicted with this disease, who will take 
the trouble to call upon me, wiel be furnished with 
additional particulars concerning my case.” 

Several others were called upon who had been cured 
by Dr. Spear of various diseases considered by other 
physicians incurable, who were equally enthusiastic 
in their gratitude to the doctor, which cases may be 
hereafter reported. Dr. Spear may be consulted at 
his office, 718 Washington Street, or by letter (with 
stamp), upon all diseases, free of charge. 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
The Old Indian Doctor, 
So much celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 


OFFICE, 713 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston 
(ar"Consultation free of charge. Marl 10m 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Office--17 Hanson Street, Boston 


A few doors from Tremont Street. 
(ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 
sional skill and long experience in the 


Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. Jan 22 


Thornton & Johnston, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND 
For the sale of 

















The Farrand Patent Self-folding 


TUCKER & HEMMER. 


562 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTO 


SOLON THORNTON 
JOHN JOHNSTON. 


Dec 21. 6m 


PALMER, JACOBS & CO., 
1438 Tremont St., Boston. 
LINEN DAMASKS, 


Per Yard, 

Table Cloths, 
Napkins, 
Doylies, 

Tray Cloths, &c., 





o&f every description. 
LINENS, 
SHEETINGS, 
PILLOW LINENS, 
TOWELINGS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Quilts, Blankets, Flannels, 
Table and Piano Covers, 


Lace Curtains, 
Furniture Covering, 


Of our own importation, and manufactured to order 
—AT— 
POPULAR PRICES. 


Dealers exclusively in LINENS, and HOUSEKEEP 
ING DRY GOODs. 


Formerly on Washington Street. 
Mar 8 6m 


BOARDING IN NEW YORK. 


Readers of the WoMAN’s JouRNAL, visiting New 
York, will find a superior stopping-place, by the day 
or week, at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 87, 39, & 41 
West 26th street. Pleasant rooms, excellent table 
first-class location, all kinds of baths, strictly temper- 
ance, more home-like, and at less prices, than at ho- 
tels. 

Address, for circalar, 


Dr. E. P. Miller, 


41 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK 
Oct 12 ly 





The Hall Treadle 


-_— FOR — 

SEWING MACHINES. 

HEALTH-PRESERVING 
—AND— 

. Labor-Saving. 








By using this treadle, all injurious effects now pro- 
duced by running machines will be entirely avoided. | 
With less than one-half the labor, much more work 
can be done with this than with the old Crank Trea- 


make from thirty to one hundred stitches, on an or- 
dinary Family Machine. The machine always starts 
and runs the right way, and can be stopped instantly. 
Can be applied to all machines. Warranted to give 
satisfaction. 

, For further particulars send for Descriptive Circu- 
jar. 

This Treadle is approved by the Mass. State Board 
of Health, the Mass. Medical Society, and the Mass. 
Charitable Mechanics’ Association For sale by deal- 
ers in Cowene Machines generally. Also first-class 
| Sewing Machines of al! kinds for sale 


FRANK TRIPP, 


Manufacturer and Proprietor, Globe Theater Build- 
ing, 368 Washington Street. 


Agents Wanted. 3m 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 


PROPRIETORS. 


Ga Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 
Messrs. Marston & Co, take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean, 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28 





1873 BOSTON ALMANAC 1873 


— AND — 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Containing all the usual information, such as Events 
of the year, Calendar and Memoranda pages, Eclipses, 
&c., also National, State, and County Officers, City 
Government, Sessions of Courts, and a full and cor- 
rect 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY OF THE CITY, 
&e. Alsoa MAP OF BOSTON AND VICINITY, 
and a DIRECTORY OF THE BURNT DISTRICT. 
Price, Cloth, 75 cents; Full Gilt, $1.00. .Published 


4 SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 
GLOBE THEATER BUILDING, 366 Washington 


| Street, and for sale by Booksellers and Periodical 
| dealers generally. 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 





FURNITURE, 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., Manufacturers 
Dealers in fine and medium Parlor Furniture. 


PARLOR SUITS. 


New and elegant nom, =! guy variety and style of 
nish. 


Lounges, Sofas, 
EASY 

PARLOR 
AND 


ROCKING 
CHAIRS, 


INVALID 
and 
Patent Reclining 


. CHAIRS. 








The Best Chair yet Invented. 
Importers of Samuel Laycock & Sons’ 
English Hair Seating. 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CoO., 
WAREROOMS, 

27 SUDBURY, 69, 71 & 73 PORTLAND 


STREETS, Boston. 


Factory East Cambridge. 
Jan. 4. 6m 









AT 


Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


It promotes the GROWTH, PRESERVES 
the COLOR, and increases the Vigor 
and BEAUTY of the HAIR. 


Oven Turnty Yeans aco Lyon's KatrHarnon For 
tHE Harr was first placed in the market by Professor 
4. Thomas Lyon, a graduate of Princeton College. 
‘he name is derived from the Greek, “ KatHro,” sige 
iifying to cleanse, purify, rejuvenate, or restore. The 
avor it has received, and the popularity it has obtained, 
3 unprecedented and incredible. t increases the 
inowTa and Beavry of the Harm. It isa delightfal 
lressing. It eradicates Dandruff. It prevents the 
llair from turning gray. It keeps the head cool, and 
vives the hair a rich, soft, glossy appearance. Itis the 
Awe in Quantity and QuaLrry as it was over a QUAR- 
rerof a Centcry AGo, and issol by all Druggists and 
‘ountry Stores atonly Fifty Cents per Botile. 


Vanau’s Glory is Her Hair. 





Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Students of this school can attend the clinics st 


the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats abou! 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City 
ly Jan. 3 






For both the 


FAMILY 
and Workshop. 


Agents wanted. 


Address fe 
“DOMESTIC” S. i1.Co.,. New York. 


UNITED PIANO MAKERS. 


Testimonial from FRANZ ABT, composer 








At the recent concert in Williamsbnrg, June 23d, 
arranged by the different singing societies in my hon- 
or, I had occasion to make myself acquainted with a 
GRAND PIANO froin the Untted Piano Makers. 
This Grand Piano distinguished itself by its harmoni- 
ous sounds, immense body of tone, and remarkable 
touch ; so much so, that it gives me pleasure to express 
my highest consideration in favor of this manufactory. 


FRANZ ABT. 
New York, July 3, 1872. 


THOMAS MAIN & SON, 


488 WASHINGTON ST. | 





BOSTON. 
Sole Agents for New England. 
Jan 18 3m 
ALL SEEKING 





’ 

diigo, EXANS? ch 
rtising Hand ® 
Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CircuLATION RATEs, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, ‘post- 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, {0centsincloth. Address 

T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, } 
Mar 2 105 Washington Street, Boston. 





Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmare anc | 


L.YON’S 


THAI 


Buy the Best. 


| tw If you want the LATEST IMPRC 
in CLorHEes WRINGERS, buy the Improve : 


UNIVERSAL. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


! 
| 
| 





It has Rubber between the Wooden Springs. 
New Attachment to Tubs, adapting itself to every 


curve. 
A Folding Apron or Guide, to prevent the deth® 
Oi Oe eke Cae oe gue te 
og Wheels that do no’ Ww ou! 
ing large articles. saan 


IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 
Ever Offered to the Publios 


of “When the Swaliows Homeward The Improved Unt ont Pye 
Fly,” &c., &c. rior to all others by the Amerian ian Aavioultaeses, Wolk 
[Translation.) —_ and at ist and the religiog 
agric papers all over the country. 


“The UNIV ERSAL is warranted the beet 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’! Agent, 
No, 98 Commercial Street, Boston. 

Ga” Wringers of all kinds repaired. 
Oot 19 ly 


Something New at the South End. 


MRS. GRAHAM has opened NEW PATTERN 











| ROOMS, at No. 502 Shawmut Avenue, in connection 
| with her 


DRESS-MAKING BUSINESS. 


Having secured theagency of TAY LOR’S IMPORT- 
ED PATTERNS (the only perfect ones in the world 
from which to cut every variety of Ladies’ Garments), 
Mrs. Graham promises Latest Styles and an Exact 

‘it 





Patterns cut to measure, and satisfaction warranted 
or no pay wil! be required. 

A reduction to Dressmakers, who will find all deair- 
able patterns here, without going to New York. 

TAYLOR'S SYSTEM TAUGHT. The only per- 
fect one in the world for cutting Ladies’ Garments. 
French Patterns cumpleto. Fronch Fashion Journals 


fur salo. 
MRS. GRAHAM, 
502 SHAWMUT AVE. 
Jan. 4. 6m 








Was J y 
Wid GLAZE ZEAIBG. Ln his 

To the Flower and Kitchen Garden. 
27th Edition now ready, enlarged and improved, and contain 
mg a magnificent New Colored Group of Pievwers 
besides hundreds of engravings, descriptive price list of 
Presiste sone aiearesc ay “Ei Ah drectone 6 

jolus iberoses, &c., w rec 
ir culture, he ios: perfect Work of the kind before the 


Sent free upon receipt of two stamps. Address, 
WASHBURN & 00,, Boston, Mass, 


Mar. 29 aw 
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SUNDAYS IN SANTO DOMINGO. 


It was our good fortune last year to spend 
the month of March in the old city of Santo 
Domingo. It was also our good fortune that 
Dr. S. G. Howe and family were there at the 
same time. It was the great good fortune of 
the colored people of the city that Mrs. Howe 
was there. But of that hereafter. 

I want to tell particularly about the Sun- 
days in Santo Domingo, because they were 
the most delightful of the many pleasant days 
we passed there. We enjoyed them, especial- 
ly, because we had wished very much to have 


an opportunity of uniting in divine worship | 


with these, to us at least, peculiarly interesting 
people, and on our previous visits had not 
been able to do so. 

Our first Sunday in Santo Domingo was at 
Puerto Plata. The ship happened to be de- 
tained there for two or three days. Dr. Nor- 
ris, agent of the New York Bible Society, who 
had come to bring a supply of Bibles to the 
island, had engaged to make a few remarks to 
the congregation of the Methodist chapel, and 
went on shore at an early hour. We made up 
a party and went later. The hush of the day 
extended even to the water; for, on week days, 
while the steamer is here, the little harbor is a 
very lively place,—ox-carts coming and going 
in the shallow water, and lighters constantly 
moving between the carts and the ship. The 
streets, through which we walked to the church, 
were as quiet and orderly as in a New England 
village. I suppose, however, that there was 
the usual Spanish cock-fight somewhere, but 
we neither saw nor heard any sign of the bar- 
barous desecration. I know there was a cir- 
cus in the evening, for we heard the music all 
the time that we were at supper, and some of 
our party—shiall I confess it ?—peeped through 
a knot-hole in the high fence, as we passed it 
on our way back to the ship. 

We found the Methodist chapel a very plain, 
bare-looking frame building. Almost all the 
congregation were seated when we entered. 
They were, with one or two exceptions, colored 
people, but the minister was a white man from 
Jamaica. The beautiful Wesleyan service 
was read. The singing was not good, but it 
was participated in with a zest which was good. 
The regular minister delivered the sermon, at 
the close of which a beautiful white babe was 
brought forward for baptism. Dr. Norris per- 
formed the ceremony. Afterward he made a 
short address. It seems that when an appeal 
had been made to the society at homg by this 
people to send them a pastor, it had been his 
urgent desire to come to them; but it was not 
to be; he was unavoidably prevented. And 
now, as he saw them, a people whom he had 
taken to his heart for the first, and, perhaps, 
only time—he is an old man,—it was felt by 
all to be a touching occasion. His remarks 
were few and simple, but were listened to in 
breathless silence. 





We had wished very much to arrive in Sa- 
mana on Saturday, and so be able to pass the 
Sabbath with the people there. We had been 
very much interested, when we visited there | 
last Summer, in what Mrs. James, the minis- | 
ter’s wife, told us about the church. They | 
were building a new one then, on the site of 
the chapel in which they had worshiped be- | 
fore the Spanish invasion, and which was de- 
stroyed by shell at that time. They erected a 
temporary one inland, behind the hills. When 
they found that they were likely to be surprised | 
in their homes at any time by the bursting of | 
a shell, they took what they could carry, and | 
all huddled themselves together in the little | 
rural church, where the dangerous missiles of 
the Spaniards could not reach them. So they | 
called it “The Refuge.” They drove the 
Spaniards away soon. 


,” 


“?Twas de Lord’s | 
doin’,” said the little colored woman, telling | 
us abont it. “Dey was great men, an’ knowed | 
all about fightin’, an’ dere was only a han’ful 
of our folks, an’ dey was mere boys, as you 
might say.” Then they began to think of 
building another church ; and they sent to the 
society in London, which had helped them 
before, for assistance; but, for some reason, 
they received none now. “Little by little, de 
Lord helpin’ an’ assistin’ us,’’—she had the 
weakness for supérfluities common to her race, 
—“we got enough togederto start de buildin. ’ 
And there it stood, resplendent in white and 
green, as we sailed into the bay, the morning 
after leaving Puerto Plata, complete, and a 
prominent object in the town. 

We spent the hour that the vessel lay at 
anchor here in visiting the church and the 
ministcr’s house, where the school meets. It 
was too early for the children to assemble ; but 
we saw their books. There were very few of 
theui—old, tattered, well-thumbed relics—and 
there was only one arithmetic in the collec- 
tion. The parents are anxious to have their 
children learn, send them regularly to school, 
and are very proud of their offspring, when 
they have mastered the difficulties of “readin’ ” 
and “‘writin’.” 

The next day, Wednesday, we reached Santo | 
Domingo. Between that and Sunday, the peo. | 
ple had requested Mrs. Howe, and she had | 
consented to preach in the Methodist chapel 
on Sunday evening—they could not get it | 
cleaned and put in order for an earlier service ; | 
they are, almost all of them, busy throughout 
the week. A colored man came to conduct us 
to the chapel at the appointed time, which 
was “early candle-light”—such an indefinite 











| I’m sorry ter hat’ ter tell yer so. 


| only occasional help from outside. 


| them. 


| hung a large, leafy cross in front of the pulpit. 
The effect in the small, rude church, was strik- 





time, that it was well he did come for us. He 
led us to a large. low building by the sea. It 
was crowded ; the entrances even were filled ; 
but the people made way forus. The women 
were all on one side, and the men on the 
other. The choir sat in the center, and had 
a rack in front of them tohold candles. TMfe 





mothers brought their children with them. I 
sat next toa woman with two—one a baby, | 
in her arms, and the other asleep on her shoul- | 
ders. She had a hard time in keeping them | 
quiet, but she seemed to enjoy the services, and | 
sang the hymns with quite a cheery voice. | 
The singing was, some one said, like the camp- 
meeting music at home, of forty years ago; | 
which is about the time that some of these 
people settled here. It was so full of quirks 
that we could hardly distinguish the original 
tune. They evidently enjoyed it, however. | 
They fairly shouted a “halleluyer” chorus, | 
and dwelt with particular emphasis on the word | 

zre—ull, which was the last in the anthem. 
The sermon was grandly suggestive on the | 
words :—“Stand fast, therefoie, in the liberty, 
wherewith Christ has made you free.” Very | 
beautiful, very true, and withall very simple, | 
were the words which came from the sister at | 
the desk. No one seemed to think of question- | 
ing her right to be there, either on account of | 
sex or difference in creed. Everybody just | 
listened, and enjoyed, and, I am sure, meant | 
to profit by what they heard, and I think that 
sermon which raises even a good intention is 
not preached in vain. It was too goud to have 
her there, to think of criticism of any sort. 
Some one said, a few Sundays later, “What a 
pretty picture it was ;—the old colored preach- | 
er leaning over the high pulpit, and at its 
foot, the fair, white-robed woman.” 

We went to church every Sunday evening | 
after this but one during our stay, Mrs. Howe | 
preaching regularly. One evening, the crowd | 
around the door grew restless, and disturbed | 
the service. They were only outsiders, so we 
suggested an afternoon meeting. Wehad our 
way, but the regular congregation was repre- | 
sented by only a dozen or so of the older mem- 
bers. ‘Our people,” saidthe venerable pastor, 
who had come, in spite of a lame foot, from his 
home on the other side of the river, “our peo- | 
ple are like Nickerdemus; they only come by | 
night.” This was so evident, that we went 
home, and came again in the evening, finding | 
then a full house. 

Mrs. Howe invited the colored people to | 
call on us, and several of them came. They | 
were very talkative. My father, who has | 
known these people for a long time, knew just 
how to draw them out; and we became better 
acquainted with them than we could if we 
had seen them only in church, for years. One 
of the women, an apparently—really too, I 
think, so far as she knew—devout old soul, de- 
veloped in this wise : 

“Well, Mrs. , how is it with you and Broth- 
er ? Have you made all up ¢” 

“No, sah, I habn’t. Neber will in dis’ worl’. 
Hope I may be able ter inde nex’. Hope 
ter meet him ‘fore de trone o’ grace. Mebbe | 
he’ll git dere, but I dunno.” 

“Why, what did Brother 
Mrs. ” 

“He kill’ my ole man. My ole man went to 
de church one ebenin’ strong as anybody. De 
nex’ day he took to his bed, an’ nebber riz, 
nebber riz.” 

“But Brother didn’t do that.” 

“Didn’t he?’ shaking her head. 

“Why no, he can’t kill.” 

“He kin kill. Oh! he kin kill.” 

“How can he kill?” 

‘“‘He’s got de powers. 
He’s got de instruments. 











ever do to you, 








He’s got auforities, 
He’s a bad man, an’ 
He’s doin’ jest 
the same to ole ——,”’ meaning the preacher. 
“He ain’t fit to go into de pulpit, wid his foot, 
all along o’dat man.” 

I can’t remember all her expressions; that 
is as near as I can repeat theconversation. It 
was very funny. It was very sad. It was 
not very surprising, I think. These poor peo- 
ple came here—out of slavery, most of them 
—forty yearsago. They have tried to keep 
themselves separate from the other people of 
the city, that they might worship God in their 
own way. This they have done. But their 
regular minister cannot read, and they have 
With so 
little to uplift them, who can wonder if, among 
their number, there should be many whose 


” 
’ 


ideas were ascrude as this poor womans ? 
Easter-day was our last Sunday in Santo Do- 
mingo. ‘The ladies did what they could 
toward decorating the church with some natural 
flowers, which the Consul had donated. They 
laid them along the top of the altar-railing, 
placing a tumbler of white lilies in the middle, 


| with some brilliant scarlet ones reclining against | 


They covered the little support for the | 
lamp, on the reading-desk, with greens, and | 


ing and suggestive. The Spanish residents of 
the city, some of whom had attended the last 
two or three services, were well represented. 
The choir were prepared for an unusual effort, 
and acquitted themselves very creditably in | 
an Easter anthem. The sermon on the text, | 
“He is not here, for he is risen,” was listened | 
to with profound and grateful attention. At | 
its close, Judge Gross, one of the most intelli- 

gent of the church-members, made a short ad- | 


dress to Mrs. Howe, in recognition of the ser- 
vices which she had rendered them, adding a 
word or two of farewell. After the benedic- 
tion, as we passed down the aisle, many sable 
hands clasped ours with a warmth which told 
of a heart-felt regret at parting. 

So ended the last of our Sundays in the his- 
toric old city. I bave written this brief ac- 
count of them, hoping that it may awaken 
memories afresh in some who participated in 
those delightful days, and that some pen of 
theirs may be inclined to do more ample justice 
to the theme. Auice E. FaBens. 

Samana, February 27. 


—<——_ 


WOMEN’S LIBERAL CHRISTIAN MISSION. 


Under this head a series of Sunday after- 
noon services are being held at the Union 
Hall, 300 Washington Street, at half-past three 
o’clock. The opening discourse was delivered 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, a few weeks since. 
Subject, “The Kingdom of Heaven.” 

“Just one year ago to-day,” said Mrs. Howe, 
“I stood in a little chapel in Santo Domingo. 
The floor was of mud, the walls of plaster, and 
the people poor, yet that place was full of com- 
fort; every space was filled — window sills 
were cushioned, so to speak, with human 
countenances, and the people who generally 
went to church in the evening, because their 
clothes were too poor for the daytime, came 
in the broad clear sunlight that day, because 
a woman from a far-off country was to tell 
them of God. Two months later I was in 
London, and in the midst of that great city I 
was more solitary than on the sea-girt isle, 
with its waving palms. Yet here a great 
pleasure came. What 1 did was enough to show 


| me, if we would see the “Kingdom of Heaven” 


we must each help to bring it. The kingdom 
is nearer than it was a year ago—if every day 
brings us much good and experience, what will 
ayeardo? I feel that Iam God’s poor debt- 
or, so much havel received from the great 
giver, and rendered so little in return. 

“In London, the tradition of the past, so wall- 
ed up the hearts’of the people, that hope was 
a closed door. Here in America, truth and a 
free gospel reign. I can sympathise with you 
about heaven, which is above, around and in 
us. The message of love has been given, and 
those who did not know its value have let it 
fail. Force breeds force— when you bind anoth- 
er it comes back to bind you—for love there is 
no such word as fail. 

It should be pointed out to women—the way 
iu which their short-comings hinder the com- 
ing of the kingdom of heaven, The work 
cannot be done through others as man for 
God, and Woman for God in man, but he for 
God only—she for God, in love and dyty to 





NOTHING TO COMPLAIN OF. 


While so much is being done by philanthro- 
phists and philosophers to alleviate suffering 
and for the protection of animals, the edu- 
cation of the unlettered, etc., it is strange that 
so little thought is given to that unprotected 
class called women. 

“Our women have nothing to complain of.” 

These words have rung in my ears ever 
since I heard of a case that ought to shock 
the sensibilities of every right minded man 
and woman. 

It is that of a widow whose husband left a 
will at his death bequeathing his property to 


| an only daughter, giving the mother the use 
| and control of the property as long as she re- 





themselves and the world. If, as I believe, | 


the kingdom of heaven exists—through all this 
misery of love—we shall go on, and when good 
has grown and shines, then the true word will 
come; then those alone will be counted true 


who worked for it with strong purpose—into | 


which they threw the best power of heart and 
brain. It takes some of us so many years to 
wish to do good, that we have few years to do 
in in. We should lose no power by applying 
the good to some great end. Our testimony 
may have its value, and God will receive it, if, 
on the threshold of life, we have the object to 


work for, and means to work. The hell in our | 


own hearts must be changed into heaven, if we 
would change it in the world about us. Soci- 
ety takes the criminal by the throat, but the 
criminal may turn against society, saying, 


against you. Your streets are full of corrup- 


tion, your New Testament doctrines I must 
learn at the feet of the gallows. Your act is 
murder just as mine was.” 

Shutting the loving heart of Woman out, is 
one cause of crime. The love which watches 
over the cradle should watch the life in our 
streets. Wives ever bear the atmosphere of 
home about them. It is time when our sons 
aud husbands are tempted, that the matrons 
should go abroad and scare the shadow of vice. 

Sin is so convenient,man wants to keep it. 
It shouts his praises, and will not let him say 
one word. Thousands who dread the coming 
of the kingdom, would desire, if they under- 
stoodit. Many who pray, “Thy kingdom come” 
put in a quiet aside, “only a part you know.” 


| The church is often subject to night-mare, and 


lips utter that which the prodigal heart does 
not believe. 
right way, and by strong effort gain it. 

If we would truly build, we must not use 
force or violence. Truth must ever be our 


| guide, and shall spread around an illumina- 


We must work and study in the | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


mained unmarried, but in the event of marry- 
ing again, the will provided for the appoint- 
ment of a guardian for the child, and the moth- 
er was to be deprived of the use of the prop- 
erty. The property consisted of two valuable 
houses, and lots, one of which the widow oc- 
cupied and had occupied as a home for many 
years, the other was rented at a price that 
gave them a very handsome income. 

After several years the woman married, and 
at once her first husband’s friend made appli- 
cation to have her first husband’s brother ap- 
pointed a guardian of the child. He, in com- 
pliance with the provision of the will, ejected 
her from her home,took the child to his own and 
deprived her of her income. So great washer 
grief at the separation from her child and loss 
of her home that she became distracted, and 
in her despair cast herself with an infant in her 
arms into Lake Erie and was drowned. 

Still they say women have “nothing to com- 
plain of.’’ Suppose, instead of his death, the 
husband of this woman had survived her and 
had chosen to marry again, her will or wish 
to the contrary notwithstanding, the result 
would have been less disastrous to him; yet 
she did nothing that men do not claim a right 
todo and in doing which they defy interfer- 
ence. They allow no abridgment of rights in 
property or possessions. Women have “nothing 
to complain of,” men say, notwithstanding, as 
in the case of this woman, the wife may have 
down much to accumulate and keep together 
the property that an unjust discrimination de- 
prives them of. When such extreme cases of 
injustice occur,the famous Dred Scott decision 
seems still an appropriate ruling to apply to 
defenceless Woman. “She has no right under 
the law that men are bound to respect.” 

“How long, oh Lord, how long.” 


C. A. WILLARD. 
Cleaveand, Ohio. 


_— ——<—_—— 


NEED OF THE WOMAN'S MISSION. 


After reading J. W. H.’s article of April 5th, 
headed ‘What Is Doing for Women in Bos- 
ton,” I could not help thinking there were being 
done a great many good things, but I do 
think, among the most important ones is the 
starting of the Woman’s Liberal Christian Mis- 
sion, and also the prayer and conference meet- 
ing connected with it. For I thinkif we lift our 
hearts in prayer to our Heavenly Father, and 
trust in him, he will deliver us (as he did the 
children of Israel of old,) out of our bondage. 
And 1 feel that Woman will be reached, as she 
never has been, through the efforts of this en- 
terprise, to be carried on by women. 

I never was more impressed of this, than on 
Sunday evening, while attending a concert of 
the Sabbath School to which my children be- 
long. After listening to the recitations of the 


| children (or girls, I might say, for there was 
“You have built my ruin; now I will turn | 





only one by the boys,) a gentleman was present 
to address the school, which he did, and his 
remarks were entirely to the boys, and he ac- 
knowledged that ‘‘he must talk to the boys, as 
he had been a boy himself, but never having 
been a girl he did not know hgw to talk to 
them.” 

So my poor children, being girls, heard no 
address to them that night, and I felt there 


| was much need of the Woman’s Liberal Chris- 


| 
} 


! 


tion by which we shall walk clearly in the | 


darkest night. 


We believe it is time the womanly element | 


was known in religion. We would overcome 
evil with good. That doctrine zealously ‘ap- 
plied will raise us above corruption and fear. 


| We wish to establish here, meetings ig which 


women shali lead, although, at any time, we 
will welcome with cordial good fellowship any 
noble brother worker. It is our wish to be 


unsectarian, broad and unlimited. 
MARION. 


—-— 


Twelve of the eighty-five young doctors just 


tian Mission for women and girls. 
MOTHER. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 
New England Woman’s Club. 

Saturday, April 19, Miss Anna C. Brackett will 
read a paper, to be followed by conversation, after 
lunch. Lunch at 1 o’clock. 

Monday, April 21,4 P. M.,a paper on “Dress Re- 
form,’ by Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Hour 
changed for this afternoon to 4 o’clock. Club tea at 7. 





Moral Education Association. 

The Moral Education Association will hold a meet- 
ing in the parlors of the N. E. Woman’s Club Build- 
ing, on Wednesday, April 26,3 p.m. Subject: ‘The 
Propagation of the Species,’ followed by discussion. 

Wanted—Good American Help. 

An efficient, self-respecting American woman, who 
can cook and iron well, and is able to do the general 
housework for a family of five persons, can hear of a 
good situation by applying at the office of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Tremont Place. 


‘ nmsemmm 
Dr. Mary J. Safford 

will give a course of six lectures upon physioiogical 

and anatomical subjects, demonstrated by microscop- 

ic and macroscopic specimens, beginning at 1} o’clock 

P. M., Saturday, March Ist, at No.4 Boylston Place. 


| Price fifty cents a lecture. 


graduated at Ann Harbor were women. Of | 


the 120 lawyers who got their degress, only 
two were women. Of these 12 female doctors, 
two are to go to Chinaas missionaries. 


‘ 





DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, Office Hours 
from 11 A. M. to2 P. M. 
DR. ADDIE WILLIAM , Office Hours from 


9to 1LA. M. 
NO. 4 BOYLSTON PLACE. 
Dec. 14. ly 





GOOD WORDS 


— FOR THE— 


PAIN-KILLER. 


We can confidently recommend the Pain-Killer,— 
Toronto Baptist. 

It is the most effectual remedy we know of for 
aches, pains, flesh wounds, &c.—St. Johns News, P. Q. 

We advise that every family should have so effec- 
tual and speedy a Pain-Killer.— Amherst (N. S.) Ga- 
zette. 

Our own experience is that a bottle of Pain-Killer 
is the best physician a traveler can have.—Hamilton 
Spectator. 

For both internal and external application have 
found it of great value.—Christian Era. 

A medicine no family should be without.—Montreaé 
Transcript. 

Could hardly keep house without it.—Zd. Voice. 


Should be kept in every house, in readiness for sud - 
den attacks of sickness.—Christian Press. 

No article ever obtained such unbounded popular- 
ity.—Salem Observer. 

One of the most reliable specifics of the age.—Old 
North State. 


Its power is wonderful and unequaled in relieving 
the most severe pain.— Burlington Sentinel. 


An indispensable article in the medicine chest.—N. 
Y. Examiner. 


It will recommend itself to all who use it.— Georgia 
Enterprise. 


Is extensively used and sought after as a really use- 
ful medicine.—Journal, St. John, N. B 


No medicine has acquired such a reputation; it has 
real merit.—Newport Daily News. 


One of the most useful medicines; have used it and 
dispensed it for the past twenty years.—Rev. Wm. 
Ward, Assam. 


The most valuable medicine now in use.— Tenn. Or- 
gan. 


It is really a valuable medicine, and used by many 
physicians.— Boston Traveller. 


We always keep it where we can put our hands on 
it in the dark, if need be.—Rev. C. Hibbard, Burmah. 


One of the few articles that are just what they pre- 
tend to be,—Brunswick Telegraph. 


In my mountain travels no medicine fs of so univer- 
sal application as Pain-Killer.—Rev. M. H. Bixby, 
Burmah. 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS, 
136 HIGH ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I., 

111 SYCAMORE ST., CINCINNATI, O., 
877 ST. PAUL ST., MONTREAL, CANADA, 
17 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, ENG, 
March 1. 4m 





UNION © STREET, 


user? p 


— AND — 2 
WINDOW SHADES. 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY 


Are offering a full line of 


ENGLISH 
TAPESTRY 
CARPETS 


— AT— 


95 CENTS PER YARD. 


Also alot HEAVY ALL WOOL 


3-PLY CARPETS, $1.50. 


The above are PERFECT in every par- 
ticular, and worthy the attention of the 
TRADE, and those who are furnishing. 
Orders by mail. with dimensions of 
room, stating colors and size of figures 
desired, will receive our prompt and 
careful attention, 


Corner Union § Hanover Streets, 
Entrance 78 Union Street, 


Learnard & Hartley. 
April 19 4t 





PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE 
OUR STOCK OF 


PAPER HANGINGS 


— AND — 


Room Mouldings, 
IN EVERY V ARIETY, 
FRENCH AND AMERICAN, 


From the richest PARLon Decorations to the pa- 
pers of the ordinary grade, which we will sell at the 
LOWEST PRICES for cash. 


DENKATT, BLISS & JONES, 


383 Washington St, Boston. 
April 19 4t 


CONSTANT TALK. 
Some men who are engaged in trade, 
Who know how goods to sell, 

Have fortunes in their business made, 
They’ve talked so much and well; 
They’ve made their customers believe 

The place to trade was there ; 
Anqif they “bargains” would receive, 
They should not trade elsewhere. 

This “constant talk” of GzorGE FENNO'R, 
Of “Suiting,’ Boys from head to feet, 
Brings multitudes to him for “CLoTHEs,” 

Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 
ay 
ive 
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